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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——— 


HB quarrel between the Sultan and civilisation has been 
marked this week by a singularincident. Lord Salisbury, 
addressing the “ National Union of Conservative and Consti- 
tutional Associations” on Tuesday at Brighton, apologised 
for introducing foreign politics, but said he was bound by his 
respect for an “august” correspondent to read a letter from 
him. The letter was from the Sultan, and stated that he had 
been “deeply pained” by Lord Salisbury’s disbelief in his 
promises, and that the reason must be “ the intrigues of certain 
persons here.” Therefore, “I repeat I will execute reforms. I 
will take the paper containing them, place it before me, and 
see myself that every article is put in force. This is my 
earnest determination, and I give him my word of honour. I 
wish Lord Salisbary to know this, and I beg and desire that 
his lordship, having confidence in these declarations, will 
make another speech by virtue of the friendly feeling and 
disposition he has for me and for my country. I shall await 
the result of this message with the greatest anxiety.” “It 
would not be seemly,” said Lord Salisbury with calm scorn, 
“for me to comment on those words,” more especially as he 
was bound by the concert of Europe. So he passed on to 
lament the mortal illness of Rustem Pasha, the aged Italian 
who, till Wednesday, represented Tarkey in London, and to 
regret that the Sultan had now no men of his stamp around 
the throne. “I cannot enter into the qnestion why there are 
no such men now,” but “ five-and-twenty years ago there were 
plenty ofthem.” Abd-ul-Hamid, as is well known, has dis- 
missed them all,—some to exile, some to retirement, some 
to another life. 


There is little news from Turkey direct, and that little may be 
summed up in the sentence, that the Provinces are simmering 
and Constantinople boiling. The Sultan is trying to call out 
Reserves, but there is no money to move them, and some of 
them, aware that they will get no pay, refase to obey the 
summons, The Arabs, too, aware of disorder at Constanti- 
oople, are stirring. A descendant of Mahommed, who once 
before headed an insurrection in Yemen, is on fot again, and 
is besieging Sana, the fortified capital, with forty-seven 


thousand men, all irritated by Turkish exactions and cruelty. | 


Tie garrison holds out, but relief will be difficult; and if 
Sana falls, the Shereef of Mecca will probably assert his 


the flash of lightning which will at once reveal and shatter. 


Uneasiness still lingers on the Continent, where they 
understand better than we do here that any “concert of 
Europe” to act against Turkey must be artificial. On Tuesday, 
indeed, there was almost a panic, for it was ramoured that 
Russia had “ broken away ;"’ but the rumour was premature. 
The Russian Government still adhered to the other Powers, 
and bad only refused to a!low the six Ambassadors to act inan 
emergency without demanding special instructions. As yet 
Sir P. Currie has not arrived in Constantinople, and the only 
demand made is that each Power may keep two “light” 
armed vessels in the Busphorns instead of one. It is believed 
that the Saltan will refasa the request as a slur upon his 
own capacity to maintain order, but that will depend upon 
the tone in which the request is made. Toe Sultan refuses 
petitions, but not demands. The movement of the Powers is 
excessively slow; but the cordon is drawing closer, and any 
unexpected occurrence may reveal united Europe in the 
Bosphorus no longer suggesting reforms, but dictating a 
course of conduct. The Sultun has, it is said, ordered all 
Princes of the House to reside temporarily in Yildiz Kiosk. 


The Order in Council remodelling the War Offive appeared 
on Tiursday, and is in the main satisfactory, though there ie 
on one point a certain ambiguity of language. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief is invested with general command over her 
Majesty's forces, and will issue “Army orders,” and as 
“priocipal adviser of the Secretary of State,” will be 
charged with all patronage, and the “ general supervision ” 
of all departments; but in describing the functions of 
the Adjutant-General, Quartermaster-General, Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, and Inspector-General of Ordnance, 
it is added in each case that the officer holding the 
appointment shall advise the Secretary of State. Does 
that mean that while obeying the Commander-in-Chief each 
member of the Military Board is to have independent officiat 
access to the Secretary of State? If so, whenever the 
Secretary and the Commander-in-Chief differ, there will be a 
great opening for friction. However, the improvement so far 
is very great, and Lord Wolseley is strong enough to protect 
the Service if we ever get a Secretary for War who wishes 
to enfeeble it. 


In the part of his Brighton speech referring to domestic 
affairs, Lord Salisbury, remarking that ten years ago Brighton 
was a Radical borough, like many other parts of the country 
which are now Conservative through and through, endeavoured 
to account for the great change. He ascribed it not to any fixed 
preference for the Tory statesmen, for he believed in the law 
of the pendulum so far as it implies a disposition to give each 
great party its innings, so long as it does not so use its innings as 
to endeavour to turn everything topsy-turvy, but he suggested 
that when Mr. Gladstone proposed first to repeal (or virtually 
repeal) the Union, and then to disestablish two Churches, and 
then to silence the House of Lords because they would not be- 
come parties to these great enterprises, the country grew restive, 
and took care that the pendulum should swing so little to one. 
side, and so very much to the other, that the alternations 
amounted practically to putting a stopper on all this revolu- 
tionary energy, at least so soon as Mr. Gladstone’s personal 





independence and claim the Kalifate, thus, until he is sub- 


influence was withdrawn. If men of the temper of Lord 
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John Russell or Lord Palmerston had remained at the head 
of the Liberal party, they would certainly have had their 
full share of power, but the country was not inclined to level 
all its great historical institutions because some of them had 
obvious and serious defects. No good forester would cut down 
the finest trees.in his forest because their stems were’ not 
altogether straight, nor their branches all symmetrically 


placed. 


As to the policy of the Government, Lord Salisbury said 
that he could not give any account of their intended Bills, 
for the same excellent reason for which Henry IV. could not 
get the mayor of some rather disaffected city to give up its 
keys. The Mayor in question was about to offer eighteen 
excellent reasons for not complying with the King’s demand, 
but the first of them being that there were no keys, the 
King graciously excused him from any enumeration of 
the other reasons. That was Lord Salisbury’s position 
in relation to the Bills. There are as yet no Bills. A 
good deal in relation to policy depends on money resources. 
Now the Government do not know as yet to how much 
their money resources will amount. And it is impossible 
to prepare Bills without knowing that. The urgency 
of the condition of English agriculture is one of the 
most pressing of political questions before the Government, 
but then of course they can decide nothing without knowing 
what they have to give. At the best, Lord Salisbury looks 
for alleviation only, perhaps even for no very important 
alleviation, but still for lightening the burdens on agriculture 
so far as possible. Of the relief to voluntary schools, Lord 
Salisbury spoke in the same fashion. He promised nothing, 
but he recognised the obligation to do as much as circum- 
stances should permit. 


On the same day the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Walter 
Long, speaking at Brighton, declared that a large portion of 
next Session would be devoted to discussing measures for the 
relief of agricultural depression. As for Protection, that 
was out of the question, and as for Bimetallism, its effect 
would be too uncertain to venture on so speculative a remedy. 
But something might be done in diminishing the special 
burdens on land, something to distribute a little more equally 
the weight of taxation, something to improve the means of 
bringing agricultural produce into the market, and something, 
again, to reduce the cost of the conveyancing of agricultural 
land. Mr. Long, at all events, spoke not only for himeelf, 
but for his colleagues in the Cabinet, when he promised that 
the Government would do all in its power to lighten the 
distress of the agricultural interest. 


An odd incident has interrupted the Ashantee expedition. 
Four black persons were sent here some time since by the Chief 
of Coomassie to negotiate, but the Colonial Office refused to 
receive them. They were not Princes, it said, or Envoys either, 
and they had no powers. These persons have now offered on be- 
half of the Chief to accept the British terms, that is, to instal a 
Resident at Coomassie, and to pay the expenses incurred in pre- 
paring for war. Mr. Chamberlain, like his predecessor, doubts 
their authority ; but unwilling to lose any chance of peace, he 
has told them to return to Coomassie, and induce the Chief to 
send his submission to the Gold Coast in proper form. In 
the event of his doing so, the expedition will be arrested; 
but meanwhile it will go on, and in any event the Resident 
will be accompanied to Coomassie by a protecting force. Mr. 
Chamberlain could not act otherwise; but we hope, on the 
whole, that “King” Prempeh is treacherous. We owe 
Ashantee good government, and there will be no good 
government until the bloodthirsty dynasty is replaced by a 
British nominee. 


Mr. Chamberlain is carrying his idea of spending some 
money in developing the Colonies into practice. The 
Government has agreed to allow £75,000 a year as a subsidy 
to assist in the establishment of a fast line of packets 
between Great Britain and Canada,—a sum which the 
Premier of the Dominion, Sir Mackenzie Bowell, considers 
sufficient, and which has greatly delighted the Colonists. 
They think the line will greatly assist emigration by making 
Canada more known, and will besides attract travellers 
who are inclined to try this alternative route to the 
Far East. The second idea is undoubtedly correct, and we 
can see no objection to the experiment; but the difficulty of 








Canada is not want of immigrants. It is the drift of Cana. 
dians,towards the Union, and the larger chances it offers, 
If the population would but stay at home, the “natural 
increment” would speedily raise Canada to the position of 
a powerful State. Still, swift and regular intercommunication 
will bring them larger supplies both of British surplus labour 
and British surplus capital. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times sends an interestin g 
account of the Kurds, derived from a Catholic mission among 
them. The Kurds are supposed to number from a million to 
three millions, scattered over the country called Kurdistan, 
part of Armenia, especially the districts of Diarbekir and 
Van, and in a south-western direction towards Mosul. 
They are Mahommedans, and are divided into two castes, 
the Assireta, who are rapacious and predatory warriors, 
and the Garzori, who are dependent on them and are 
quiet cultivators. The Assireta live by robbery and a 
kind of blackmail levied on Armenians; have the usual 
savage virtues—for instance, they will keep a promise 
made to a guest—and though Mussulmans, are, as a rule, 
monogamists, and allow their wives a freedom unusual 
in Asia. If the Turks were away, they would, we believe, 
soon find a modus vivendi with the Armenians, whom even 
now some of their chiefs protect, and they would furnish an 
Armenian Principality with excellent soldiers. It is the 
Turks who destroy their characters, by alternately chastising 
them and using them as instruments of oppression. 


Much to our surprise—for we had thought that the French 
anxiety to save for children would have made the proposal 
unpopular—the French Chamber on Tuesday passed the Bill 
imposing progressive Death-duties by 343 to 176. Thisisa 
large majority, and it includes, besides the Radicals and the 
Socialists, detachments from all parties except the Re- 
actionaries. The idea of the Bill is to tax beneficiaries in 
proportion to their distance from the deceased, and also to 
tax them in proportion to the amount they receive. For 
example, a son who inherits under £400 pays 1} per cent.; but 
a sister who inherits from a brother pays 8 per cent. 
a distant relative 12 per cent., and a stranger in blood 
14 per cent. A son, however, who inherits any sum 
above £80,000, pays 4 per cent., a brother 14 per cent., 
a distant relative 18 per cent., and a friend 20 per cent. 
It is asserted that M. Bourgeois was assisted in this division 
not only by the fact that M. Ribot had proposed a similar 
Bill, but by the arrest in London of M. Arton, accused of 
being an intermediary in the bribing of Deputies to support 
the Panama scheme. The Opportunists, it is said, were 
afraid of revelations. How can that be, unless M. Bourgeois 
has promised to screen the guilty in return for votes P—which 
he certainly bas not done. 


The deputation on Wednesday to the Prime Minister and 
the Duke of Devonshire as President of the Council, on the 
subject of help to voluntary schools, was a very strong and 
very impressive one. The Archbishop of Canterbury put the 
case for more aid to the voluntary schools very clearly, and 
the Bishop of London made it much stronger by bringing 
home to the two Ministers’ minds the real crux of the situa- 
tion. It is this, that the Roman Catholic and Church schools, 
having to compete with the unlimited resources of the rate- 
supported Board-schools, find themselves deprived of all their 
most efficient assistant teachers by the Board-schools, while 
this again draws to the Board-schools all those keener 
pupils who are on the look-out for scholarships to take 
them to the secondary schools. In this way, if nothing 
is done to save those schools in which religious teaching is 
regarded as a matter of first-rate importance, the voluntary 
schools will soon be more or less emptied of their children, 
and definite religions teaching will die out of English 
elementary education. The Duke of Devonshire, as head 
of the Education Department, pointed out the difficulty 
of greatly increasing the fixed grant per head, whether 
the school really wanted it or not, but made no objec- 
tion at all to relieving the school-buildings of all rates, nor 
to abolishing the 17s. 6d. limit, but he remarked that to 
allow the education rate of a School Board to be revised by 
a local authority, though it might do fairly well where the local 
authority was a County Council, would not be tolerated by 
School Boards, if the Town Council, not generally a highly 
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educated body, were to revise the rates in towns. Lord 
Salisbury spoke with very warm sympathy of the claim of 
the religious schools to be aided against the limitless com- 
petition of rate-aided schools, but advised patience, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might not be able to afford help 
enough to do, in a single year, what is most needful. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was spoken of as “the lion in 
the path.” But Lord Salisbury will prove a very effective 
lion-tamer to so very well-mannered a lion. 


Lord James took leave of his former constituents at Bury 
on Wednesday, and delivered a spirited defence of the career 
of the Liberal Unionists, pointing out how completely 
they had succeeded, in spite of their relatively small numbers, 
in turning the scales in favour of a steady constitutional 
policy and against the sensational policy of Irish Home-rule. 
He pledged himself that the Government would not promise 


along list of measures solely for the purpose of gratifying. 


sections of their party, and that whatever they did propose, 
they would do their very best to carry. But they would not 
devote their energies to picking to pieces the Constitution, in 
which Englishmen confide as a sort of security for a tradi- 
tional policy. No doubt Lord James will lean to the Devon- 
shire side of the Cabinet; but will not that, after all, be not 
only the more Liberal, but also the more Conservative, side ? 
It is the Tories who are the most enterprising and risky in 
their disposition to experiment on the alliance between the 
aristocracy and the people. 


The Glove of last Monday had a very amusing account of 
the Irish fight between Mr. Dillon and Mr. Healy in Rut- 
land Square, Dublin, on Wednesday week, *‘ by an Observer.” 
After reading it very carefully, we feel no doubt that the 
“Observer” was a real observer, and that his account 
is as trathful as if be had been a reporter. After the 
resolution for excluding Mr. Healy from the governing 
body of the Irish party and the Irish Federation in 
England had been moved and seconded, Mr. Dillon de- 
livered a speech of much vehemence against Mr. Healy, to 
which Mr. Healy replied, saying that his one and only crime 
was that he stands in the way of the Dillon leadership. He 
spoke of his principal opponents as “The Freeman’s Journal 
Defence Association.” He repudiated with indignation any 
intention of forming a new party, but new party or not, 
he evidently intends to be a party in himself, and ‘has 
announced his resolve to make his defence heard “ beyond 
the walls of that padded chamber from which no echo could 
escape.” Addressing his opponents, he said, “You talk 
about unity when you are out for scalps;”—to which Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor replied, that Mr. Healy was endeavouring 
“to bankrupt the party and scuttle the ship.” The Irish 


may try to restore Mr. Parnell’s discipline, but to do so needs a 


higher atmospheric pressure than any one since Mr. Parnell’s 
overthrow has been able to exert. The members of the 
party are now almost all ensconced in air-tight cells of their 
own, from which no one has the authority requisite to oust 
them. Nor will Mr. Healy succeed to Mr. Parnell’s post. 


We regret to note the death of Sir H. Ponsonby. Originally 
an officer, he held from 1870 to 1894 the important post of 
Private Secretary to the Queen, and though entirely un- 
known to the public he was throughout all that long 
period one of the men who helped to rule England, more 
especially at the moment when Cabinets had to be formed. 
A man of cool judgment and infinite tact, he was yet 
simple and direct in all his utterances, and, delicate as 
his duties were, he was never accused in public or private 
of a blunder in performing them. He was implicitly trusted 


by the Queen, and under his régime that singular seclusion. 


of the Court, which is so perfect that only our children will 
accurately know what part it has played in English political 
life, was rigorously preserved. The Queen, now. seventy-six, 
must feel deeply for him, and realise thé grand misery of 
eDjoying the “ long life” which her subjects pray in church 
may be hers, but which entails for her, as for us all, a danger 
of surviving all loves, all friendships, and all intimacies. 
Sovereigns, who have no equals, feel bitterly the loss of the 
few whom they select for thorough confidence. 


he You are changed about sometimes, aren’t you,” says the 
flippant and frivolous Bertie Stanhope, in. Mr. ‘Trollope’s 
“Barchester Towers,” to Bishop Proudie. Dr. Proudie 





replies, we are told, that “ translations are occasionally made, 
but not so frequently as in former days.” In these days, we 
fear, they are coming into favour again. In the last few 
days the Bishopric of Chichester has been offered to two 
prelates in succession,—the Bishop of Ripon and the Bishop 
of Newcastle,—and the latter has expressed his willing- 
ness to be translated to Chichester. We do not pretend 
to say that he is wrong, It may sometimes happen that 
a Bishop who has made an excellent beginning, gets out of 
sympathy with the clergy or laity of his diocese, and is 
yet likely to be efficient, and that perhaps in a high 
degree, in another See. Still, as we have said elsewhere, we 
do think that, in a very much larger number of cases, official 
permanence and continuous experience of the conditions 
under which his work is done, are the best possible 
qualifications for success in the work of governing a diocese. 
And we wish we could see a greater disposition on the part 
of our Bishops to stick to their Sees, and not desert them 
either for wkat is called “promotion” or for more worthy 
reasons. The loss of a See, of which the Bishop is declared to 
be the “ father in God,” ought to. be almost, though not quite, 
as great a calamity as the alienation of a parent from his 
children. 


Mr. Cleveland has, it is said, nailed his colours to the mast 
upon the question of currency. Mr. Carlisle, his Secretary of 
the Treasury, on Tuesday delivered a speech to three hundred 
of the leading business-men of New York, assembled in the 
Chamber of Commerce, in which he expressed the President’s 
views in most definite form. He believed a sound currency 
essential to prosperity, and attributed the fact that London 
was the banking-house of.the world mainly to the pound 
sterling. To make the United States as prosperous, 
it must be settled, once for all, that every, creditor was 
entitled to be paid in gold or silver at his choice,—which 
of course means that gold must be the single standard; 
and silver only paid at its market value.. The speech was 
rapturously received; and is said to have made such an im- 
pression that it will affect politics. 


Surely there is a little touch of violence in the attitude of 
High Churchmen towards the Bishop of Hereford. We 
cannot say that we at all agree with the Bishop of Hereford, 
and we do not think that either for the schools of the rich or 
the schools of the poor, representation’ of the parents would 
form at all a useful element. Imagine Eton or Harrow 
allowing the parents of the boys to interfere with the 
authority of the head-master and his colleagues! But still 
when Lord Halifax says that they could forgive the Bishop 
of Hereford for wishing to disperse the endowed heritage of 
the Church, but for desiring, a3 he appeared to do, according 
to the T'imes of that morning, to destroy the religious educa- 
tion of the country, Churchmen would not forgive him as 
long as he lived,” he is surely indulging a vindictiveness 
not altogether Christ-like. And when the Rev. Dr. Belcher 
ifiquires whether he might be allowed at the close of the 
meeting to move a distinct vote of censure “upon the 


Episcopal Judas,” we are reminded of the unseemly cries of 


“ Judas!” in the House of Commons of a year or twoago. We 
do not sympathise at all with Dr. Percival’s enthusiasm for 
parental representation ; but whatever it is, it does not seem 
to us to be the sin against the Holy Ghost. 


Mr. Asquith made a good speech on Thursday at the so- 
called “ Robert Browning Hall, Social Settlement, York 
Street ” (why is such a clumsy name given to it?), pointing 
out that these permanent settlements of the rich and 
educated among the poor and uneducated,-are doing 
a great work which the former spasmodic incursions of 
East London never did, and could not have done. The whole 
difference was the difference between living amongst those 
who need your help and influence, and only making invasions 
on them. But when he praised these settlements for their 
high endeavours, and said that he agreed with Lessing that 
he would sooner have the impulse to seek for truth, than the 
absolute possession of truth itself, he seems.to us to have 
followed Lessing into something like self-contradiction. How 
can a man eagerly desire truth if, when he gets the chance of 
gaining possession of it, he professes himself content. wi 
the desire, though it is not fulfilled ? 


Bank Rate; 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 106%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@— 


LORD SALISBURY AT BRIGHTON. 


[’ the Sultan of Turkey possesses any of the shrewd- 
ness with which he is credited, he will find the 
speech of Lord Salisbury at Brighton more menacing than 
the speech at the Guildhall, which elicited from him so 
unprecedented a letter. In that letter “the Grand Turk,” 
as Europe used to call him, being “ pained” at Lord 
Salisbury’s want of confidence in his pleasing assurances, 
pledged “his personal honour” to reform the evils of 
which his Majesty himself is notoriously the first author 
and protector. The Premier, as in courtesy bound, read 
out this extraordinary effusion from his “august” corre- 
spondent, an effusion sufficient to make Solyman the 
Magnificent or Mahmoud the Terrible rise from their graves 
without waiting for Azrael, and then passed on, without 
comment, to bewail the illness of the Turkish Ambassador, 
Rustem Pasha, who, with Lord Dufferin’s help, pacified 
the Lebanon. “If there were men,” he said, “ round the 
Sultan like Rustem Pasha, the problem would be solved 
by the natural operation and working of the councils of 
an enlightened Monarch working through efficient and 
competent instruments. I do not see the men who are to 
represent Rustem Pasha, I cannot here enter into the 
question why there are no such men now;”—the answer 
being, as every body knows, that the Sultan has gradually 
driven every man of that type from his councils, and 
having killed out or paralysed all statesmen, is now 
surrounded by a group of sycophantic fanatics of 
the old Turkish kind. A more menacing deliverance 
was never uttered, and it did not need Lord Salisbury’s 
silence about the Sultan’s letter to convince the public 
that he utterly distrusted his august correspondent; 
that his policy had suffered no deflection from the 
Sultan’s remonstrance; and that his one and only pre- 
occupation was, while moving forward, to keep the five 
Powers who are supposed to be acting with Great Britain 
well in hand. Indeed, he dropped subsequently, perhaps 
by accident, one of the most astonishing obiter dicta 
we ever remember to have fallen from the lips of a 
Foreign Secretary. ‘ We must,” he said, increase the 
Navy, “for we live in a period of transition. There are 
large portions of the earth’s surface—I referred only to 
one of them at the beginning of my remarks—there are 
large portions of the earth’s surface where it seems to be 
decreed that bad government will ultimately compel some 
change in the political arrangements that prevail, and the 
worst of all changes in political arrangements is that 
Powers will imagine that they increase their position and 
dignity by an increase of territory, and, strange to say, 
they are never at one as to the amount which each Power 
ought to have.” It would be difficult to believe that Lord 
Salisbury was not thinking of a possible partition. 

The Premier finds the work of maintaining unity, we 
suspect, very difficult indeed. The great machine moves 
forward with a slowness which vexes the British public, 
and would disgust it, were it not for a feeling most 
creditable to British political sense, upon which we 
desire to say one frank word. The Unionists are taunted 
every day, not only by Radicals, but by friends of Armenia 
within their own party, with placing too much confidence 
in Lord Salisbury, who, they say, is delaying while a 
Christian race is perishing from the earth. He ought, 
they think, to be spurred daily into greater activity. We 
also lament the delay, which, for all humane men as well as 
for Armenians, is almost heartbreaking; but will the 
objectors just tell us what is the remedy for it, or where is 
the alternative to reliance upon Lord Salisbury’s ability ? 
He alone knows accurately what his Cabinet, as representa- 
tive of the united party, will heartily support. He alone 
knows accurately what, in the opinion of the best experts 
on the spot, of the men, that is, who pay for information 
from the interior of Yildiz Kiosk, are the compelling in- 
fluences which govern the mind of this strange Sultan, a 
man of abnormal character, entirely without precedent 
in the history of his dynasty, a dynasty of bold and even 
roffianly men with minds shot as it were with streaks of 
ability and insight into facts. And he alone in England, 
perhaps alone in Europe, knows with any approach to 
accuracy what the different Courts are, in their inner 
councils, hoping to achieve. He knows better than any 








journalist, or any correspondent, or any single Ambassador 
what are the “contingencies” in which Russia and France 
would recover their freedom of action, and as in the event of 
their breaking off “ all Turkey,” that is, the Sultan, would 
defy the remaining Powers, he is steering his course warily 
so that the contingency may not arise. That it is on the 
cards is evident from all the news of the week. The 
Russian Government, though it allows its newspapers to 
abuse Great Britain in the most vitriolic terms, terms 
which would drive Germans or Frenchman half mad with 
the desire to send challenges, has decided to keep step with 
the other five Powers up toa point, but beyond that point 
it refuses to be driven. Unfortunately, “ the point” is pre- 
cisely the point at which diplomacy will give way to action, 
That is to say, Russia consents to menace the Sultan; she 
consents to the rendezvous of the combined squadrons 
off the Turkish coast; she even agrees to the pre. 
sentation of a final demand, which necessarily must 
be a demand for the appointment of a Protector of 
Turkish Christians, with nearly absolute powers; but 
when it is proposed that the six Ambassadors should, 
in the event of an emergency, be allowed “to act with. 
out instructions,” that is, in fact, to suppress a rising 
in Constantinople by an armed occupation, she draws 
back, and formally refuses consent. Her rulers, in fact, 
cannot bear to think of Constantinople in the hands of 
“ Europe,” or of any Power or Powers except Turkey or 
Russia herself, and, until compelled by events, will 
do nothing and sanction nothing out of which such a 
“contingency ” may arise. Lord Salisbury, therefore, is 
compelled either to break up the European Concert by 
going forward with Italy alone behind him, or to 
proceed with excessive caution such as makes men 
doubt his nerve, hoping always that, as each step 
is taken, the next may seem, even to Russia, abso- 
lutely unavoidable. He may be wrong in his slowness, 
may be only leaving time for intrigue, may even be 
hardening Pharaoh’s heart by creating an impression of 
fear, but to blame him with all Europe clamouring for 
“concert,” relying upon “concert,” believing only in 
‘concert ” as the breakwater against a sea of ambitions, 
seems to us quite impossible. A man with the nerve of 
Bismarck and the insight of Cavour might see a better road 
and dare to follow it, but of the men who now govern Europe 
there is not one who would not do precisely the same 
thing. A rush might end everything, and end it well at 
once, the Sultan flying across the Bosphorus; but it might 
also produce an obstinate Sultan, with Russia and France 
defending him at a price, and from that contingeucy any 
statesman not of original genius may well be pardoned for 
shrinking back. 

There is, of course, one road out of it all. We are face 
to face with the old difficulty of the Eastern question, 
that every Russian desires, even at the price of a great 
war, to be possessed of Constantinople, and will consent 
to no arrangement which may finally debar him, or create 
great risk of debarring him, from that splendid prize. 
That is the pivot of the situation, the problem which 
every Englishman desirous of a resolved mind should 
carefully think out. He need not discuss the fact, for it 
is recorded in every Treaty about the East which has 
been signed for forty years. Is he prepared to let Russia 
have Constantinople, or to fight Russia for Constantinople, 
or to insist, at full risk of war, that a weak Power— 
Bulgaria or Greece—should have Constantinople? Those 
are the only three alternatives if Turkey is overthrown,— 
as it will be overthrown if the combined fleets appear 
ready for action in the Bosphorus; and till the 
European mind is made up upon that subject there 
will be nothing but hesitation, or such slow action 
that it will appear as if nothing were being done, 
and that the Armenian people might in the interval 
disappear. For ourselves, we have no hesitation in 
recording our vote. We should greatly prefer that 
Constantinople should be Bulgarian or Greek, because in 
that event a federation of the Balkans under an Arch- 
duke as Emperor of Byzantium would still continue 
possible, and that would be a benefit to the world. But 
sooner than prevent or greatly delay the partition of 
the Ottoman Empire, we would suffer Constantinople 
to become Russian. The gain to the world would 
be so enormous, the liberation of the nations would 
cover so vast an area, that there would be compensation 
for the risk involved in the aggrandisement of Russia. 
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With Britain at Cairo, Austria at Salonica, and France at 
Beyrout, we do not believe that that risk would be very 
great; but be it great or small, it ought, in our judgment, 
to be run. If, however, the English people or the chiefs 
of the Unionist party are of a different opinion, there is 
nothing to be done except to trust Lord Salisbury in 
his effort to find a policy which shall fully protect the 
Christians of the East, yet shall not involve partition of 
the Ottoman heritage. There is no such policy, and can 
be none ; but neither the world in general nor the English 
world have yet perceived that cardinal truth, and until 
they do, slow movement, even hesitating movement, is no 
proof that the Foreign Secretary is unequal to the tre- 
mendous task which it has pleased Providence to devolve 
upon the statesmen of this generation. 





LORD SALISBURY ON THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


p Pagge SALISBURY certainly showed more than his 
usual sympathy with the movements of popular 
feeling when, in his speech at Brighton on Tuesday, he 
attributed the apparently vibratory results of English 
General Elections rather to personal than to political 
changes of mind. The English people, he intimated, are 
very much disposed to give each notable party leader to 
whose guidance they are accustomed, and whose great per- 
sonal qualities they respect, his turn of power, and are not 
very careful to ask themselves what his particular political 
prescriptions may be, so long as they respect his character 
and are accustomed to put a certain amount of confidence 
in his experience and judgment. They had felt this kind 
of admiration for Mr. Gladstone; and up to 1885 had felt 
it even growing stronger and stronger within them. Mr. 
Gladstone had altered much, it is true, in our insti- 
tutions, but had altered what he had altered, under 
the influence of a deep sense of justice,—we are not now 
reporting what Lord Salisbury said, but what we might 
fairly have supposed him to have thought in accounting 
to himself for the magnetic power Mr. Gladstone acquired 
over the people of the United Kingdom,—and the changes 
he had made had, on the whole, been endorsed by popular 
opinion in these islands. But in 1885 there came a 
crisis. He proposed a great constitutional revolution 
which no former Liberal leader of this country had ever 
thought of proposing, and the people were more or less 
staggered. They turned to his opponents, but felt a cer- 
tain hesitation in so turning, for the great predominance 
of Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiasm over their political feelings 
had not wholly vanished; and though they were not at all 
satisfied with his revolutionary proposals for Ireland, they 
were more or less disposed to watch how his mind would 
work during a considerable interval of political disappoint- 
ment and reverse. During his six years’ exclusion from 
power, Mr. Gladstone adhered gallantly to his revolu- 
tionary policy, and the people, puzzled, and with clear 
evidences of hesitation, returned him again to power, 
giving him a second chance of convincing them that he 
was right, but not giving him a really free hand. His 
second thoughts, however, his revised revolution, turned 
out even more unsatisfactory and objectionable than his 
first ; and when he himself was compelled by the growing 
infirmities of age to retire from the scene, he left behind 
him no chief who showed the least trace of his grandeur 
of purpose and his deep sense of conviction. Then the 
people were altogether disenchanted with his revolutionary 
policy, which in the hands of inferior men only showed 
its impracticable side and its great undergrowth of 
absurdities and difficulties. And now, though they have 
handed over the power to Lord Salisbury with a certain 
sigh of relief, they would not be at all disposed to make him 
an absolute dictator for the political future, though they do 
feel that the complete disappearance of any Liberal leader 
who is at all the natural successor to such statesmen as 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston and Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis, and Liberals of the same cautious type, 
1s a great misfortune, since it leaves them no real choice 
except to give Conservatism a free hand for the present, 
and to trust to the future for the growth of a more 
moderate party of Liberals which shall not commit itself 
to a revolutionary policy all round the political com- 
pass,—the virtual repeal of the Union, the destruction of 
Established Churches, the tyranny of a narrow plebeian 
rather than democratic party, and the despotism of the 
House of Commons. For changes of this sort the English 





people at least have no sort of stomach, And little as they 
like having no alternative for a Conservative Government, 
they are content to wait till a new and milder type of 
constitutional Liberalism shall spring up. That seems to us 
the drift of what Lord Salisbury said at Brighton, when 
you read between the lines of his criticism. And if that 
be the true interpretation we heartily agree with him. K 
some Liberal moderate like Sir Henry Fowler could form 
a new Liberal party, he would have a fair chance at the 
next General Election. But so long as the Newcastle 
programme rides roughshod over the minds of Liberals, 
Lord Salisbury will keep firm hold of the reins. 

Now, so far as it goes, does not the remarkable County 
Council election for Chelsea confirm this estimate of the 
relation of the two parties? Only last March Lord 
Cadogan got in as a Moderate by the narrow majority of 
86 (for Lord Cadogan 3,441, for Mr. Costelloe, Progressive, 
3,355). On Tuesday the Moderate candidate (Mr. Chapman) 
received 3,860 votes and the Progressive candidate (Mr. 
Insull) only 2,204,—majority for the Moderate 1,656. 
Does not that show that while the Moderates have increased 
their poll the Progressives are for the present utterly in- 
disposed to make a stand-up fight at all? They are so 
disheartened by the virtual break-up of the Liberal party, 
that they simply stay away from the poll, perhaps thinking 
it better that their party should be formed anew, before 
they can fight for it again with any cordiality. 

Unfortunately, the new leaders of the Liberals will not 
take advice. They are too proud to admit that. Mr. Glad- 
stone has misled them in rela!ion to Ireland, and that tke 
policy of disendowing as well as disestablishing Churches, 
and playing into the hands of a despotic House of Commons, 
is not, and never will be, popular. But if they would look at 
the situation with steady as well as open eyes, they would 
see that what they really want is a bridge by which they may 
retire from an impossible position, and the chance of con- 
structing such a bridge. And this they would obtain, if 
they would let the people themselves veto a Liberal poliey 
which they really dislike, and place it in the power of some 
new Liberal chief to say,—The people of the United King- 
dom are, after all, the only possible judges, and as they veto 
the policy of the Repeal of the Union, and of Disestablisk- 
ment and Disendowment, and the absolute rule of a single 
Chamber, we bow to their decision, and will not reopen thess 
questions again till there is some sign of a change of popular 
feeling on the subject. As our readers are aware, we our- 
selves have steadily argued for the introduction of the 
Referendum into the English Constitution, on the strength 
of general reasons. But we now argue it on the ground 
that without it the Liberal party will find it almost 
impossible to regain its fair chance of influence with the 
English people. It has got into a blind alley, and will not 
easily get out again till it finds some reasonable excuse for 
throwing over its unpopular articles of belief. As Lord 
Salisbury justly said, there are no doubt many flaws in our 
present Constitution. The existing House of Lords is not 
all that we could wish. But what ancient Constitution is 
all that the people who live under it could wish? The 
scientific forester may regret to find some of the most 
beautiful trees in his forest twisted and more or less 
malformed. But he knows that new trees require a 
century or two to bring them to anything like a stately 
growth, and he will not therefore mark all twisted trees fer 
the woodman’s axe, and so deprive the forest of its most 
delightful spots of shade. To quarrel with anything that is 
historic and full of benignant associations on the strength 
of defects which mar the symmetry of our political in- 
stitutions, is not prudent Liberalism. We should ask 
first whether any proposed substitute would work as well, 
and if not, not cut down what we cannot possibly replace. 
The great advantage of enabling statesmen to question 
the people directly whether they desire a fundamental 
political change or not is this,—that it would permit a 
party which has been led into a false position to abandon 
that false position in deference to the decision of the 
people at large, without loss of dignity or self-respect. 
The Liberal party has been led into a false position, and 
this seems to us the only practicable way in which it car 
get out of it. 





THE REVOLT IN YEMEN. 
HE news from Arabia looks serious. It is impossible, 
considering the divisions among the tribes which 
hold that immense dominion—Arabia is rather larger than 
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India—the close seclusion which they preserve, and which 
is not broken in the interior even by consulates, and their 
remoteness from the telegraph system of the world, to say 
that it is serious; but it certainly seems so. A revolt in 
Yemen must mean a possible revolt throughout Arabia. The 
Arabs have always loathed the Ottoman dominion; they 
have been ready for insurrection at any time within the 
century ; and they know well, through the pilgrims, the 
nomads of Syria, and the traders, whatever is passing 
within the Ottoman Empire. If they thought that 
Empire shaking, they would infallibly rise, the signal 
would be given from Yemen, and it is at least possible 
that the insurrection might be successful. The Arabs 
are at least as brave as the Ottomans, their leaders are 
quite as competent; and some of them may have cullected 
a sufficient store of good arms to drive back any chastising 
force. Their cities are defensible against anything short 
of a modern siege-train; their cavalry would harass or 
intercept all communications; and their country, though 
not impassable, is in places exceedingly difficult for troops 
which require to carry munitions, water,and food. Ifthe 
Sultan cannot spare considerable numbers of his best 
troops, which is improbable, and if he cannot spend a very 
large sum on their conveyance, and if the tribes, or a large 
section of them, can keep together for a year, they ought 
to be able to defend themselves, and thus deprive 
the Ottomans of Arabia and Syria, and all the Arab 
soldiery now enlisted in the Sultan’s service, besides 
shaking his prestige in the Mussu!man world by setting 
up a rival Kalifate, which, among all who speak Arabic, 
and nearly all Indian Mussulmans, would be regarded as 
the true one. This would be a heavy blow to the Ottoman 
Monarchy, would, in fact, strip it of all support except 
the Ottoman caste, not now numbering more than seven 
hundred thousaid families, and might induce the Turkish 
Mahommedans finally to abandon the Sultan, to whose want 
of favour with Allah they would attribute such a succession 
of misfortunes. The Ulema throughout Turkey would feel 
the impact of the movement, the great soldiers would recog- 
nise that the Imperial character of their position was gone, 
and the Mahommedan mob of Constantinople—which 
finds in ascendency consolation for all its oppressions— 
—T begin raging at the Palace and its “unlucky” 
ord. 

That this much of result would follow a successful 
Arab revolt we feel assured, but it is doubtful whether 
the tribes could effect more than this, or indeed 
whether, even in such an hour as the present, they can 
achieve their independence. The Arabs are hampered 
by two difficulties which they may prove wholly un- 
able to overcome. From the day when, after having 
conquered the Eastern Empire of Rome and all Northern 
Africa, and much of Southern Europe, and after having 
suecessfully defended Palestine against the strongest 
efforts of the European chivalry, the tribesmen failed 
before a Mongol horde, and shrank back to the desert, 
their unity has never been regained. They are all Mussul- 
mans still and all reverence Mecca, and it is probable that 
they are as numerous—about fourteen millions—as when 
Omar subjected them all to a relentless but highly-paid 
conscription, but they have resumed their tribal character, 
have revived their ancient feuds, and have never been 
able to unite even for one campaign in defence of 
their independence. They made no effort to retain 
Zanzibar, their place of arms for their forays into 
Eastern Africa, and they have quite abandoned Oman 
to the influence of the British infidel. The Ottomans 
have always succeeded in punishing their revolts, and have 
tnt an authority which in some places is as real as 

ritish authority in Hyderabad, though in others as weak 
as British authority in Nepal or the hill-country beyond 
the Himalayas. There is no one in Arabia whose sum- 
mons to a war for the invasion of Turkey would be 
generally obeyed ; and without general adhesion the great 
numbers which would be indispensable could not be got 
together. The Ottomans of Asia are not dead yet; 
and though they might be defeated by an Ibrahim 
“Pasha with a hundred thousand’ Arabs behind him, 
they would make short work of any minor force, even 
if it possessed, as it probably would not possess, a leader 
of genius at its head. The Arabs in this generation have 
never won a considerable pitched battle, and have not 
followed on any occasion a coherent scheme of policy. This 
is their first difficulty, and it is moral; but’the physical 





ones in their way are not less serious. They have now no 
Egypt from which to draw supplies, both of money and 
food. They have no control of the Red Sea, and therefore no 
power of cailing upon the tribes of the Soudan, who could 
if the sea were free, furnish them with fifty thousand of the 
bravest fighting-men in the world. Above all, they are 
inadequately supplied with arms. The insurgents’ who 
have risen in Yemen are said to be supplied with rifles. 
but we imagine that this is true only of a section of them 
and the rifles to be efficient require supplies of cartridges 
such as only a regular Government with a revenue has, in 
our day, succeeded in getting together. They can have 
little artillery, perhaps none, while of instruments like the 
Maxim-gun they can have only heard through the vague 
reports of Arab soldiers from Algeria or Constantinople. 
To use more technical terms, they may be prepared for 
a war of guerillas intended to weary out the Turks, but 
they are not prepared for mobilisation as an armed and 
aggressive people. Nor do we see that they can be 
prepared without a cordial European alliance, which they 
do not possess. We should be the last to underrate the 
soldierly qualities of the tribes, or to deny that, once in 
the field, their first rush may carry them far; but they 
have no money with which to equip a great army; 
they are unused to the management of weapons of pre. 
cision; and we should question, though with some hesi- 
tation, remembering what the Soudanese accomplished, 
whether they could keep any great body of troops in 
motion for a month. Their commissariat would break 
down. 

We have, in fact, under present circumstances, no 
serious fear of an outburst from Arabia; but, never- 
theless, an insurrection in Yemen may materially affect 
the situation. It will drive the Sultan, who is crazy about 
his right to the Kalifate, nearly mad with fear; perhaps 
induce him to divide his forces in a way that will make 
the restoration of order in Armenia, Anatolia, Syria, and 
Macedonia nearly impossible. It will, as we have said, 
greatly alarm and vex the great Mussulmans, whose 
leading idea is to retain their great Empire in Asia intact, 
even if thev have finally to resign all dominion in Europe; 
and it can hardly fail to lend audacity to the counsels 
of the Powers. Their governing fear, of course, is disunion 
among themselves; but they reckon up their enemies, 
too, and with the Arab world in revolt or cut-off, with, that 
is, Arabia in insurrection, the Soudan turned into an 
island, Egypt in British occupation, Syria a scene of civil 
war, and Tripoli unable to move a mile outside its 
boundaries, the Powers have only to contend with the 
Sultan and his caste. It is a fighting-caste, no doubt, 
with a wonderful history of victory ; but it has grown com- 
paratively thin in numbers, it is immersed in implacable 
enemies, who pray in every village for its destruction ; and 
with its empire cleft in two by the sea it has no maritime 
power. It might still defend Anatolia; but outside that 
limit it may be subjected everywhere to irresistible 
pressure from the sea, and forced to retreat into interior 
provinces, where it will be safe no doubt for a while, but 
where it will also be powerless, because unable to reach 
its foes until they choose the hour. 





THE EMBARRASSMENTS OF THE OPPOSITION 
JOURNALISTS. 


: i is pleasant to observe the faint smiles, as it were, 

returning to the pallid and heavy countenances of the 
Radical journalists as they watch the cordial reception of 
the Bishops and Archbishops by Lord Salisbury. Their 
griefs lately have been great. They cannot afford to 
appear with blank countenances. They cannot adopt Lord 
Beaconsfield’s happy device in 1880 of tying up the knocker 
in a kid glove, and giving orders to reply to inquiring 
friends, “‘ As well as could be expected under the circum- 
stances.” They are bound to make war, but how to make 
war with any spirit in the name of a democracy which has 
given them so very pointed a snub, it is not easy to see. 
When they have done explaining how that dire defeat 
was more or less of an accident,—and such explanations, 
though they serve, after a sort of fashion, for a little 
time, soon grow very tedious and dreary,—they are 
eacountered again by the same great difficulty how to choose 
the ground for fighting afresh. Irish Home-rule is far from 
a popular subject, and “ Home-rule all round ” still less 
so. Has not Mr. Asquith himself set the example of 
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keeping silence “even from good words,” not only on these 
once favourite subjects, but even on Disestablishment and 
Disendowment too, since Wales so much increased her 
Conservative minority, and Scotland almost reversed her 
policy, and sent back Sir C. Cameron to private life? It 
cannot be the right moment to meditate on themes once so 
inspiring, and the difficulty is how to find themes equally 
fertile and rather more hopeful. But when the great 
Prelates took up their parable against the policy of the 
School Boards, and asked to have a bridle put into the 
mouth of the modern Leviathan, and a hook driven 
through its nose, they began to revive and to drink 
delight of battle once more. Will not the Nonconformist 
Conscience rise in its majesty, suggests one of our dejected 
contemporaries, and make municipal elections go against 
the Government, or perhaps even by-elections threaten 
them again? And in spite of the very depressing answer 
of the Chelsea poll for a County Councillor, their 
courage began to revive. Another Radical contemporary 
persuades itself that the Government is turning Obscu- 
rantist, and grudging secular education its expenditure 
on giving a stimulus to popular intelligence. And a third 
consoles itself by discovering, or persuading itself that 
it has discovered the little rift that betrays itself in 
the victorious party, and by encouraging the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain to throw plenty of 
cold water on Lord Salisbury’s ecclesiastical leanings. 
It is pleasant to see this gradual, even if rather dubious 
and feeble, rise of spirits, but we do not believe that it will 
prove to be at all permanent. The palmy days of the 
Noncoriformist Conscience are past. Even the Radicals 
have discovered that they can no longer rely on it to 
carry elections against the Established Churches of 
England and Scotland, since the greater democracy 
seems to care little or nothing for “The Dissidence 
of Dissent,” and is just as willing to vote against 
it as with it. As for the cry of Obscurantism, it is 
not easy to believe that the greater democracy cares 
very much about it so long as the technical schools are 
actively encouraged, and no pains are spared to open 
careers to intelligent and ambitious children. The 
democracy appears quite willing to believe that Church- 
schools are none the worse for holding fast by Christianity, 
and for declining to make what is called “ Unsectarianism ” 
a popular battle-cry. Indeed, the labourers and artisans 
show a certain amount of sympathy with the economists 
who deprecate too lavish an expenditure on the sort of 
lessons which make average boys and girls discontented 
with homely labour, and inclined to turn up their noses if 
they are not taught Latin, and to play on the piano. Again, 
the Radicals, who still flatter themselves that they can 
foment jealousies between the Liberal Unionists and the 
old Tories, by crying out that the former devote them- 
selves to condensing all the steam supplied by the Tory- 
democratic enthusiasms of the latter, have been so often 
and so bitterly disappointed in the past, that even they 
themselves find it almost impossible to believe that any- 
thing solid will come of cheering on the Duke of Devon- 
shire to put spokes in Lord Salisbury’s wheel, or flattering 
Mr. Chamberlain with the hope of riding rough-shod over 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is the forlornest of 
all sickly hopes,—this hope of sowing dissensions between 
allies so shrewd and so loyal. 


_ So far as we can judge, the Radical journalists want 
imagination. They do not learn enough by watching how 
democracy has developed itself in other Teutonic countries. 
They keep their eyes too much on France and too little on 
the United States. It is quite a mistake to imagine that 
the English democracy are always suspicious of the clergy 
and inclined to bristle up at the counsels of Bishops. As 
long as the clergy really work hard and carry sympathy 
into the homes of the people, they are quite as welcome as 
Baptists or Wesleyans, and much more welcome than belli- 
cose agnostics. Do the democracies of the United States 
ever show themselves inclined to attack their opponents on 
the subject of Obscurantism or their too great sympathy 
With religion ? Of course we shall be told that the question 
1s not relevant, because the democracies of the United States 
know nothing of Establishments and State endowments of 
religion. That is true enough, but surely our own last 
general election has disposed pretty completely of the notion 
that these historical inheritances from the past are really un- 
popular with our present masters. It seems to us that the 
English Radicals should try to clear their brains of the 








old Radical prepossessions, and. find out.new grounds,of 
policy on which to found the reforms they advoeate. Would 
not the wisdom of a direct appeal to the people on great 
questions of policy be one of them ? There they would have 
a reform to advocate, which has long been recognised as 
desirable in one form or another in most of the Republican 
Constitutions of the world, and of which it is obvious 
enough that the Conservative instincts of merely traditional 
Tories feel a great jealousy. It is true, of course, that 
Lord Salisbury has more than once indicated his sympathy 
with it, but it is also true that the party of tradition 
dislike it, as they showed at Brighton the other day, 
when the Conservatives gave it the go-by by a con- 
siderable majority. Yet nothing would save more time 
and tend to increase more notably the majesty of the 
democracy, than this power of finally settling disputes 
between the two parties with a voice of authority to which 
either could submit with a really good grace. Surely here 
is a democratic cry which is quite unexceptionable in 
principle, and yet not as much out of date with us as the 
anti-clericalism of the French Radicals, or the strange 
logic which wants to overthrow the authority of a whole 
nation in order to magnify the authority of a small and 
arbitrarily chosen part of it. We cannot quite under- 
stand why, after such a defeat as that of last July, the 
Radical journals do not reconsider their principles and find 
some new ground on which to stand. When a democracy 
shows so plainly that it really prefers an earnest religion to 
religious indifference, why cannot the Radicals accept, on 
the authority of the popular vote, what they refused 
to accept before the people at large had shown their true 
bias? Of course it will be said that to do so would have 
thrown the wirepuilers all over the country into con- 
fusion; and that is true. But are they not thrown into 
confusion now? Is not the dejection of the Radical 
journalists plainly due to the difficulty felt by the wire- 
pullers in knowing what to say after the great and con- 
spicuous defeat they have just suffered? It is true, no 
doubt, that the popular victory was not so complete and 
magnificent as the Parliamentary victory. Still, it was a 
popular victory as well as a Parliamentary victory, and 
plainly decided the question whether the old Radical cries 
are still what they once were. Nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that they are not,—that religion, when it is in 
earnest, is far from unpopular, nay, that Episcopacy, the 
least democratic form of religion, when it is in earnest, is 
far from unpopular,—and that nothing is less to the taste 
of the English people than the French Radicals’ cry, 
“Le Cléricalisme, c’est l’ennemi.” It is quite time that our 
English Radicals should recognise this, and should try to 
reform their party on lines which are not absolutely and 
notoriously obsolete. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


_—. leading friends of voluntary schools have stood 
before the country during the last few days in a 
very favourable light. ‘he Roman Catholic memorial to 
her Majesty’s Government, signed by Cardinal Vaughan 
and the Duke of Norfolk, and published a week ago, and 
the speeches of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, and others, in enforcement of the Church of 
England memorial, which they and an influential and 
representative deputation laid before the Prime Minister 
and the President of the Council on Wednesday, have 
brought the claims of those schools before the British 
public in a very weighty and impressive fashion. In 
trenchancy of logic and condensed vigour of statement, 
the Roman Catholic memorial reaches a very high 
standard. Itis difficult to read that powerful paper with- 
out being constrained to an acceptance in principle of its 
main position, that a national system of public education 
which aims, as a national system clearly ought to aim, at 
being “ just to all,” should pay alike, out of the public 
funds, all elementary schools which satisfy the Education 
Department, for the secular education given to the people; 
and that no kind of disability in respect of receipt of 
public aid should attach to any school on account of its 
providing definite religious instruction, desired by the 
parents of children in the neighbourhood, in addition to 
the recognised elements of secular knowledge. It is in- 
contestably true, as the Roman Catholic memorialists 
assert, that, ‘(as things stand, there has grown up an 
anomaly, a malformation in our educational system,—one 
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set of schools being wholly supported by public funds, and 
another set, doing precisely the same educational work, 
largely dependent upon alms,” which are often raised with 
pain from among those ill able to afford them; and that 
the inevitable and actual result of this “ use of two scales 
ef payment for the same public service” is that the 
partially eleemosynary schools are often starved, their 
veachers underpaid, their pupil-teachers overworked, and 
their apparatus inferior as compared with the Board-schools, 
which draw without limit on the public purse. The facts are 
s0; and even so, the case is understated. For not only is 
the voluntary agency exposed to the unrestrained com- 
petition of the rate-supported agency in regard to the 
manufacture of a standing tale of bricks; but Pharaoh, 
in the shape of the Education Department, is for ever 
adding to the tale of bricks demanded, without making 
any additional contribution towards the straw required 
for their production. The Bishop of London, who en- 
foreed this latter point strongly in his speech on Wednes- 
day, is one of our most truly liberal, as well as most 
experienced, educationists; and we have difficulty in 
aaderstanding how any fair-minded and intelligent person 
van fail to recognise that in its present working our primary 
school system is essentially def-ctive from the point of view 
a? permanent efficiency, not less than from that of equity. 
That being the case, it is not easy, if indeed it is possible, 
to escape the conclusion that logically the demand of the 
Roman Catholic memorialists stands justified,—the de- 
mand, that is to say, that the whole cost of the main- 
tenance of all elementary schools which satisfy the 
yequirements of the Education Department should be met 
out of public resources. It ought, indeed, to be made 
clear that the religious bodies which have founded, and 
which maintain the fabrics of, voluntary schools, will 
defray whatever part of their cost can be rightly charged 
to religious instruction, and though we can hardly sup- 
pose that the Roman Catholics would seriously contest 
this, the point is left in some doubt in their memorial. 
But, subject to this proviso, their full demand rests upon 
reasoning which, from the points of view of logic and strict 
justice, and of ideal efficiency too, it is hard to refute. 
But, unfortunately, considerations of logic, of strict 
justice, and of ideal efficiency have too often in this im- 
perfect world to be subordiuated to considerations of the 
practical and the possible. A recognition of this truth 
animated the members of the Committee who, all but unani- 
mously, for there was but one exception, passed the memorial 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury and the deputation led 
by him presented to the head of the Government on Wednes- 
day, and was also clearly present in the Primate’s excellent 
speech. In its statement of principles the Anglican 
memorial does not perhaps fall far short in substance of 
the Roman Catholic memorial. But in the character of 
the measures recommended, the former is distinctly more 
velated to the actual conditions of the problem before the 
Government than the latter can be said to be. The Prelates 
and other representative educationists of the Church of 
Bngland do not ask that the State should undertake the 
whole charges of maintevance of voluntary schools, while 
Jeaving them in the hands of their founders and friends. 
Phey do not ask that the friends of those schools 
should be relieved of any of the burden of subscriptions 
for their support which they now bear. The voluntary 
swbscriptions raised for Church-schools—and this is im- 
yortant, as a remark of the Duke of Devonshire’s on the 
point may lend itself to misconstruction—were larger by 
some £4,000 last year, when they reached £622,034, than 
in 1893, and they have risen steadily since 1889, when 
they stood at about £582,000; and this, by the way, is in 
addition to large sums, amounting in a short period to 
three-quarters of a million sterling, raised to meet recent 
demands of the Education Department in regard to the 
structural improvement of schools. Churchmen are 
ready to continue making the sacrifices, in the way of 
annual subscriptions, which they now make. But they 
ask first that the unreasonable handicap placed on poor 
schools by the “17s. 6. limit” with regard to grants 
shall be removed, and that the absurdity of subjecting 
their school-buildings to local rates shall be abolished. 
Phe Duke of Devonshire’s reply yesterday made it clear 
that these grievances will be removed. Their pressure, 
however, is only partial, and the relief afforded by their 
removal will be similarly limited. The Anglican memorial 
gees on to make other requests, of which the following is 
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the chief :— An increase of contributions from public 
sources sufficient to meet the general increased cost of 
education throughout the country, to be administered in 
such a manner as will prevent what is harmful in the 
competition between voluntary and Board schools.” The 
italics are ours, and call attention to the important 
difference between the Anglican demand and that em. 
bodied in the Roman Catholic memorial. Both sets of 
memorialists are now practically at one in giving the pre. 
ference to the Treasury over the rates, as the source 
whence the additional aid required for voluntary schools 
should be drawn. 

The replies given to the Anglican deputation on Wed. 
nesday by Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Devonshire, 
are all that could have been expected by any one whose 
disposition was not excessively sanguine. The Prime 
Minister’s sympathy with the feelings and the aims of the 
deputation was expressed with the most unmistakable 
earnestness, and in his concluding sentence he assured 
his hearers that the efforts of Ministers, contident of 
the support of the Unionist party in such an endeavour, 
would be directed to securing “ the best and most efficient 
means which the circumstances of the time allow, in 
order to remedy” the grievances which had been laid 
before him. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is the lion 
in the path, but he is a very well-disposed lion, and will 
not block the way, unless, or so far as, he is coerced into 
doing so by the clearest call of duty and even necessity. 
The Duke of Devonshire, having made the concessions 
already mentioned, treated the deputation to some depart- 
mental criticism of their proposals which was by no 
means without force, but which, we are inclined to think, 
might be not ineffectively met. He assumed that what 
they desired was an additional grant to all elementary 
schools, the statutory equality of treatment of voluntary 
and Board schools by the Education Department being 
supposed to be unassailable ; and on that he pointed out 
that an equal increase of grant all round might lead to 
waste of public money in Board-schools, might not check 
the competition between the two classes of schools, and 
might even lead to a falling-off in subscriptions. There 
is much plausibility in these suggestions, but everything 
would depend on the mode in which the new grant was 
administered. It has been suggested that a moderate 
additional grant per head might be made, subject to the 
condition that it could not be claimed if the average 
expenditure exceeded a certain maximum or fell below a 
certain minimum, which limits would be fixed by the 
Department, in view of the circumstances and recent 
practice of the district concerned. The result of such a 
condition would be that on the one hand there would be 
a discouragement to School Board extravagance, and on 
the other hand any tendency to a fall in subscriptions to 
voluntary schools, in consequence of the new grant, would 
be prevented. By some such arrangement as this, we are 
inclined to think, real relief would be given to voluntary 
schools and to poor Board-schools, of which there are a 
good many, while no check would be placed except upon 
the really unwholesome and injurious element in the com- 
petition between the two classes of schools. 

There may be other plans by which the same results 
could be equally well or better secured. The thing to be 
aimed at is the working of the dual system of primary 
schools, set up by the Act of 1870, with fairness all 
round, so that the friends of neither branch of that 
system should posgess any undue advantage over the 
friends of the other. That is the aim which dominated 
the admirable speech of the Primate on Wednesday, and 
which conspicuously inspires the Anglican memorial. That 
is the aim inspiring the request for a revision of School 
Board precepts by some public authority ; and for the pro- 
vision of “ all reasonable facilities for the separate religious 
instruction of children in Board or voluntary schools whose 
parents may desire it, in the spirit of the Industrial Schools 
Act of 1866.” The carrying-out of this latter suggestion 
would involve as much sacrifice on the part of the 
managers of Church schools in the country, as on the 
part of the managers of Board-schools in towns,—and 
more. In view of this fact, the ravings of Radical 
journalists, streaked with allusions to Macbeth and 
Judas on the subject of the “ betrayal” to which Ministers 
are obviously inclining, are seen to be not less at variance 
with the proprieties of political discussion than unworthy 
of ratioral beings. We cannot see any justification for 
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the view set forth by the Bishop of Hereford in a letter to 
the Times that any increased payment of public money to 
an elementary school should be accompanied by local 
popular representation on the managing body. If the new 
grant comes from the taxes, which would be much the best 
arrangement, the payers are already quite adequately 
represented by the Education Department, which, acting 
through her Majesty’s Inspectors, may be confidently 
relied on to see that aid given to redress an inequality is 
fairly and reasonably employed. 





EPISCOPAL TRANSLATIONS. 


HE current which for some time past has set against 
™piscopal translations seems now to be running 
decidedly the other way. Lord Rosebery translated one 
Bishop, Lord Salisbury has translated two, and offered to 
translate a third. Though the differences that formerly 
existed among Episcopal incomes have now almost disap- 
peared, there are still many reasons that may lead a Bishop 
to wish to exchange one diocese for another, aud it is far 
from unlikely, if the recent appointments should be taken 
as a new departure, that the Prime Minister will often 
be asked to repeat the experiment. In view of this pos- 
sibility it is worth while to consider whether it is one that 
is likely to turn out well. 

The arguments in favour of translation are obvious 
enough. It is supposed to enlarge the Prime Minister’s 
field of choice. The appointment of a Bishop is, in the 
first instance, something of an experiment. A man may 
seem marked out for the work by character and ante- 
cedents, and yet when he is actually set to do it he may 
prove a failure. Under a system of translation, the 
Prime Minister can at least see whom he had better not 
appoint. Then there will often be instances not of failure 
but cf want of adaptation. No one can say that the 
Bishop of So-and-so is not a good Bishop, but yet it is 
generally felt that he is not happily suited with a diocese. 
He would be an excellent overseer of a body of rural 
clergy, and he is placed where the work of the clergy lies 
almost wholly among townspeople; or he has all the 
gifts that are needed in a great city, and it is difficult 
not to think him wasted in a purely rural popula- 
tion. He himself may feel keenly that he is in the 
wrong place, and his friends may feel it with equal, 
keenness; but, except by translation, there is no 
remedy. With translation, on the other hand, there is 
always a chance that some one may be able to represent to 
the Prime Minister that by a little judicious shifting of 
mitres all this may be set right. We do not, of course, 








at the best will be a haphazard process in which the 
determining factors will be a fancy on the part of the 
Minister or a chance suggestion on the part of someone te 
whom he is disposed to listen. 

If, then, the only arguments that can be urged in favour 
of translation have little or no weight, what shall we sar 
of the arguments against it? Are they equally wanting R 
solidity ? To our minds there is no comparison in this 
respect between the two cases. The case for translation 
is weak, the case against translation is strong. To begiu 
with, it can hardly be an advantage for Bishops to have 
the possibility of promotion constantly before their eyes. 
It is true, no doubt, that there is now very little difference 
in Episcopal incomes. When some half-dozen dioceses 
have been excluded, all the rest are pretty much on a level. 
But promotion has other meanings besides an increase of 
income. The traditional dignity of the See, the character 
of the clergy the Bishop has to rule, the nearness to Londoa 
or to some social or intellectual centre, these and similar 
circumstances are quite enough to make one diocese 
decidediy preferable to another. If translation once more 
became general, every vacancy in certain Sees would 
be the occasion of speculation and heart-burning among 
those of the Bishops who, either by reputation oc 
interest, had any prospect of having their claims to pre- 
motion considered. In the next place, it cannot be for 
the good of a diocese that there should be frequen¢ 
changes in its chief pastor. We exclude, of course, the 
case of a Bishop who is thoroughly unfit for his office, 
partly because, in the present state of public opinion, it 
never occurs, and partly because translation would not 
meet it. One diocese, indeed, might be the happier for 
getting rid of a bad Bishop, but another one would be the 
worse off for having him imposed upon it. Ordinaril¢ 
speaking, however, Bishops shake down into their duties, 
even if, in the first instance, they do not find them quite 
congenial. At all events, they discharge them better in 
the tenth year than in the first. If they are moved awar 
at the end of that time, they lose all the gains that know- 
ledge and custom, and familiarity with the people among 
whom their work lies, inevitably bring to them. In some 
instances, moreover, translation does not merely work @ 
forfeiture of these gains ; it prevents their being gathered 
in. Knowledge, custom, familiarity, are ideas which are 
inconsistent with the constant sense that you may bs 
moved to a diocese which will suit you better. The effeet 
of indissolubility on the marriage tie is a commonplace. 
Husbands and wives learn to tolerate much that might be 
past bearing, if at any moment an opportunity of separa- 
tion might present itself. The work of a Bishop should 


deny that cases may occur from time to time to which | be the work of a life. If it is broken in the middle by a 
these imaginary reasons really apply. A large diocese | change of diocese, it becomes at best the work of half a 


may be vacant, and among the occupants of the smaller | life. 


Sees there may be a man obviously fitted to fill it. Ora 
town diocese may be vacant, and in some rural district 
there may be a Bishop who could work as hard again as 
he is called upon to do where he is. Or a small diocese 
may be vacant, and among the Bishops may be one who is 
taxed beyond his strength in trying to keep abreast of the 
endless demands upon him. But when all this has been 
conceded we are still a long way from a conclusive defence 
of translation. Granting the facts, where is the machinery 
for bringing the knowledge of them to the proper quarter ? 
Often, indeed, they may not be known to the person most 
concerned. Men do not always feel about themselves what 
their friends feel about them. To be aware that you are a 
failure may be a salutary piece of self-knowledge, but, 
happily, it is by no means a universal one. The Bishop 
who is capable of doing more work than a rural diocese 
provides him with may not be anxious to fill the little 
leisure he now has with additional routine duties. The 
man whose strength is overtaxed may be constitutionally 
indisposed to give himself rest. And even if we sup- 
pose every Bishop to be an accurate judge of his own 
qualifications, and to know exactly the kind and amount 
of work which he is best fitted to do, what guarantee 
18 there that the Prime Minister will be the wiser 
for his knowledge? No one can desire that part of a 
Bishop’s ordinary business should be to keep the dis- 
pensers of patronage informed of his opinions and wishes 
in regard to his own work. There are agents who will 
negotiate an exchange of livings; the theory we have been 
considering would turn the Prime Minister into an agent 
for negotiating an exchange of Bishoprics. Translation 








Of course there are exceptions even to thisrule. The 
two archbishoprics are an exception. The prominence of 
the Archbishops’ position, the fact that for many pur- 
poses they represent the Church of England and are the 
intermediaries through whom communications with the 
Government pass, renders a Minister specially anxious to 
make no mistake in his selection. The work of an Arch- 
bishop demands qualities the existence of which cau 
hardly be ascertained until a man has been for some tine 
in a position of greater prominence than falls to the share 
of an ordinary clergyman. ‘The practice of translation 
furnishes a means of ascertaining whether some at least 
of these qualities exist. The Prime Minister has observed, 
or someone in his confidence or whose opinion he values 
has observed, in this or that Bishop the characteristics 
which go to make a good Archbishop, and he is con- 
sequently not left to make the appointment in the dark. 
He has before him some thirty possible candidates, and ke 
can at least compare them with one another in regard to 
the qualifications of which he is in search. True, it is not 
every good Bishop that will make a good Archbishop ; 
but there is more chance of finding a good Archbishop 
among a dozen men who have made good Bishops, than 
among a much larger number of men who have never 
been Bishops. It may be objected that distinctien 
has been by no means an invariable note of an Arch- 
bishop, and that in the course of the last century 
or two even Lambeth has had some very common- 
place occupants. We question, however, whether this is 


really any reflection on the practice of translation. The 
Prime Minister, we suspect, has usually found the 
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Archbishop he wanted. If the object of his choice 
was undistinguished, he was so because ap ~undis- 
tinguished Archbishop—an Archbishop who would excite 
no enmities and have no enthusiastic friends, who would 
realise the advantage of leaving things as he found them, 
of trying no experiments in his own person and dis- 
couraging experiments in others,—was the type which 
seemed to the Minister the best, if not for the Church, at 
least for the State. More than this, we suspect that for a 
long period this theory of archiepiscopal qualifications 
was the popular theory. It has ceased to be so now, and 
the type of Archbishop with which we have been familiar 
for the last quarter of a century is quite different. But 
at all times the Prime Minister has been able to put his 
finger on the man who has suited his purpose at the 
time, and it is the practice of taking Archbishops from 
among the Bishops rather than from among the clergy 
that has given him the means of doing this. 





CONTINENTAL DEATH-DUTIES. 


a acceptance by the French Chamber of M. Bour- 

geois’ proposal of a progressive Death-duty is a very 
serious event. It is very easy to say that the new Premier 
was protected by his arrest of Arton, the great inter- 
mediary in the Panama scandals, and the fear of the 
Opportunists lest Arton should give up their names, but 
the majority was too great for that explanation. The duty 
was carried by 343 to 176, that is, by two-thirds of the 
House, and no such vote could have been given if such a 
tax were known to be unacceptable to the country. It 
may be taken as certain that some Bill of the kind will 
now pass; that we have all overestimated the French 
dislike to a reduction of inheritances; and that the 
jealousy of the rich overcomes the apprehension 
about children’s pecuniary future. For the Bill is 
levelled directly at the rich. The lowest Death-duties, 
those paid by lineal descendants, which, for sums under 
£400 are only 1} per cent., and for sums under £4,000 
only 1$ per cent., rise for all sums above £80,000 to 
4 per cent.—a year’s income which among an un- 
accustomed people will be severely felt. This is the 
lowest scale; but when a husband or wife inherits, the 
rate for fortunes above £80,000 will be 9 per cent.; when 
a brother or sister, 14 per cent.; when an uncle or nephew, 
16 per cent.; and when more distant relations or 
strangers in blood, 20 per cent.,—two-tenths of the 
entire property. This last is a ruinous rate, and 
will partly defeat itself, as nobody, upon those terms, 
will leave money to strangers, or even to the great 
charities or ecclesiastical establishments, which are thus 
at a blow deprived of one great resource. Property 
in France, it must be remembered, cannot be left away, as 
regards its greater portion, when kin exist, and the in- 
draught of the statute as regards all heirs but children, 
will be very considerable. The grand injustice of Sir 
William Harcourt’s scheme, the demand from the legatee 
of even £100 of a percentage not proportioned to his 
inheritance, but proportioned to the total property of the 
deceased, is, indeed, avoided, for it would have struck the 
logical Frenchman as a direct robbery ; but on the other 
hand, widows and widowers are treated as if they were 
twice as far removed from their husbands or wives as they 
are from their children. 

The details of the scheme are, however, of little im- 
portance. Its seriousness consists in the fact that the 
majority of Frenchmen have accepted a progressive Death- 
duty, rising as a maximum to one-fifth of the total property 
of the rich. Such an example is certain to be adopted by 
the Liberal party throughout Europe, and therefore by all 
Governments in financial straits. It does not matter 
what we English may do in our insular eccentricity, for 
we are people to be avoided, not copied; but French ideas 
catch on. We fully expect to see every Liberal party 
on the Continent add the progressive Death-duty to its 
programme—thus by the way catching part of the 
Socialist vote—and we have no confidence whatever that 
Governments will resist. They have pressing need of 


large new revennes for their immense military expendi- 
ture, to increase the allowances of their wretchedly under- 
paid civil establishments, to provide the yearly increasing 
cost of popular education, and to create funds for the 
many experiments by which they are seeking to supply 
the want. of..a drastic Poor-law. 


At the same time 





they have little motive to protect the rich, who if 
landlords are losing their old ascendency, and if 
profit-takers, are regarded with secret jealousy and dis- 
like. The .Executives depend, and will depend more 
and more, upon the workers rather than the well. 
to-do, whose numbers must always be comparatively in. 
significant ; and the workers, it is evident from the vote 
in the French Chamber, will approve the progressive 
scheme. It comes therefore to this,—that in a short time 
hence throughout Europe, the holders of realised property 
in considerable amounts are to be regarded as a fortunate 
class, and as such are to be made to bear a separate and 
considerable portion of the burden of the community, 
What will be the result of that new departure ? 


We do not feel at all sure, and we doubt if anybody 
does, Chancellors of the Exchequer included. We should 
feel sure if we were certain that the departure was un- 
just, for unjust finance always avenges itself, but we 
hesitate to pronounce that verdict. If the protection of 
the State is an article to be bought like any other, then 
to demand the fifth of a legacy from one man, and 
only the twelfth from another equally unconnected 
with the deceased, is undoubtedly unfair, and in some 
way or other will in the end impoverish the com- 
munity. But if, on the other hand, a nation is a 
society for internal advancement, as well as external 
defence, it is not unjust to settle taxation so as 
to keep up a certain tendency to equality, which 
is threatened if great fortunes may go on swelling 
for generations. This is especially the case on the 
Continent, where, as a broad fact, all property may be said 
to be entailed in a very strict way, the relatives not only 
inheriting a large portion—usually two-thirds—as matter 
of right, but being authorised to restrain the owner 
during his lifetime if he shows himself too prodigal 
or silly in pecuniary affairs. We do not quite see, 
granted that hypothesis, why the State should hesitate 
on moral grounds to take the half, or even the whole, of 
the property of a man without wife, close relatives, or 
dependants who could plead a lasting, even though tacit, 
promise. We carry that theory out in England in 
extreme cases, the Crown being heir to any man with- 
out relations who is also intestate, and we fail to see 
where the moral objection comes in. The matter must 
be settled, we fancy, by the rules of expediency, and 
expediency will have to be demonstrated by recorded 
experiences. A good deal of people’s a priori talk on 
the subject is a little nonsensical. We do not believe, for 
example, that if the State takes a large slice at death from 
men without wives or children, the world will cease to 
accumulate. That is rubbish, men accumulating for 
themselves and their families, and caring little, if they 
are safe, for a reduction in their right of distribution. If 
nobody has a natural claim on him, the Peter Robinson 
of 1910 will be as pleased to distribute £550,000 as 
£1,100,000. Nor do we believe much in the power of 
evasion. It is very difficult to evade the Exchequer. They 
tell a delicious story in Sussex—we do not vouch for its 
truth—of a rich landowner who, being exasperated by Sir 
William Harcourt’s Act, tried a scheme of evasion. He 
sold his property to his eldest son, for an annuity equal 
to its average income, and an irrevocable power of attorney 
entitling himself to all privileges of management. That 
was very clever, and looked like a total defeat for 
Sir William, but the eldest son died, and the father, as 
heir to his son, had, in order to regain his own property, 
to pay the Death-duties in full, some £38,000! Even 
families like the Rothschilds will be hard put to if 
to escape when all Europe and America are levying nearly 
the same duties, Asiatic Asia and African Africa not 
being nice places in which to store great accumulations. 
The Exchequers will get their cash easily enough, and the 
real question to be settled by experience is whether in 
pressing so hard on the devolution of realised property the 
State will not encourage hoarding and diminish expendi- 
ture on what we may describe as “the humanities.” The 
desire to get back what the State has taken away will 
be nearly irresistible, and the easiest way to gratify 
it is to hoard, to stop improvements, to give up 
costly amenities—gardens, for example—and to dis- 
continue charities. The heir, of course, only resolves to 
do these things for a year or two, but selfishness is @ 
plant of quick growth, and there is no pleasure which, to 
those experienced in it, is more pleasant than the pleasure 
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of saving. That has certainly been the first result of Sir 
William Harcourt’s Bill, and so far as it goes, it is a bad 
result. How far it will go, we shall hardly know for 
another generation, or indeed, until we have had to pay 
for some very expensive war; but it may go much farther 
than Radicals dream,—so far, as distinctly to lower the 
comfort of the workers, on whom all surplus wealth is at 
present usually spent. 








MATTHEW ARNOLD'S LETTERS. 
R. RUSSELL, in his graceful and skilful preface to 
his perhaps too copious collection of Matthew Arnold's 


letters lies in their perfect naturalness. But he adds with 
what seems to us less truth, that they are himself,—which does 
not seem quite adequate,—nay, they are, we think, a good deal 
less than himself, if Mr. Russell means by being “himself” 
that they give you the glow and the essence of the man. On 
the contrary, we should say that their charm is not at all up 
to the charm of his poetry; not at all up to the charm of his 
conversation. They are to those who knew him delightful 
letters, as recalling the man; but they do not fill you with 
the sense of buoyancy,—though often it was buoyant sad- 
nese, not buoyant joyousness,—with which his poems fill you, 
or even with the sense of buoyancy with which his conver- 
sation filled you. They are, as most letters are, a good deal 
less than the man, not as a very few letters are, as Cowper’s 
and Gray’s letters have been, more than the man, more 
even in Cowper’s case than his poems; or as some other 
letters,—Mrs. Carlyte’s, for instance,—have been, the letters 
of one in a specially exuberant frame of mind, filled 
with the exhilaration of firing off a kind of volley of well- 
aimed shots which the reserve of ordinary social intercourse 
might have checked. There is no sense in reading Matthew 
Arnold’s correspondence that the act of letter-writing stimu- 
lated and exalted him, and that is what we find with Cowper’s 
letters and Gray’s letters, and, so far as the stimulating goes, 
with Byron’s letters (though in Byron’s case, the act of corre- 
spondence made him a different man, something of an actor 
as well as a correspondent). Matthew Arnold was not at his 
full height in letter-writing, as he was in writing his poems. 
His letters are pleasant, affectionate, wholly unaffected, but 
they are u faint reflection of the poet, and not even a bright 
or vivid reflection of his conversation. They are himself 
a little subdued, not as the letters of a born letter-writer 
should be, himself a little exalted. Compare, for instance, 
what he says of the composition of that lovely little poem on 
his favourite dog’s death, “‘‘ Geist’s’ Grave,” in his letters, 
with what the present writer heard him say of it in his con- 
versation, and one misses at once the spring and emphasis 
and élan of his high-strung personality :— 


“My paritina Boy—I hoped to have sent you to-day my lines 
about your dear, dear little boy [Geist], but I have not yet heen 
able to get a correct copy from the printer. You shall have it by 
next week’s mail—at least, I hope so,—and you will then get it a 
fortnight sooner than if we waited for the magazine containing it 
to be published. The daily miss of him will wear off, but we shall 
never forget him, and I am very glad to have stamped him in our 
memories by these lines, written when he was fresh in our minds. 
I like to think of all the newspapers having his dear little name 
in them when the Christmas number of the Fortnightly Review is 
advertised, and I hope people will like the lines, and that will lead 
to his being more mentioned and talked about, which seems to be 
a sort of continuation of him in life, dear little fellow, though it is 
but a hollow and shadowy one, alas! ” 


That is simple and natural and fascinating. But those who 
heard him talk of the composition of that poem, mics all the 
singular rapture of the manner with whieh he said, “I assure 
you I wrote it with the tears streaming down my face,” and 
with a simple sort of delight in the full consciousness of the 
emotion which the mere attempt to recall the poor little 
dog’s affectionateness and grace of manner had excited within 
him. Now any one who reads the poem will feel, just as those 
who heard Arnold speak of it would feel, that he did write it 
in a passion of tenderness and sorrow, in a sort of summer- 
storm of the heart :— 


“ Only four years, those winning ways 

Which make me for thy presence yearn, 

Called us to pet thee or to praise, 
Dear little friend! at every turn. 

That loving heart, that patient soul, 
Had they indeed no longer span, 

To run their course, and reach their goal, 
And read their homily to man ? 





* London: Macmillan and Co, 





That liquid, melancholy eye, 
From whose pathetic, soul-fed springs 
Seem'd surging the Virgilian cry, 
The sense of tears in mortal things,— 
That steadfast, mournful strain consoled 
By spirits gloriously gay, 
And temper of heroic mould, 
What, was four years their whole short day ?” 


There you see, as you saw in the curious mixture of grief and 
triumph with which he told his friends of the storm of tears 
with which he had written the poem, the curious buoyancy as 
well as the curious scud of passion with which ‘ Geist’s’ death 


‘ | was commemorated. But you would never gather it from 
letters,* says with great truth that the charm of the poet's 


the letter, touching and pleasant as the letter is. Indeed, 
the verse recalling “that steadfast, mournful strain consoled 
by spirits gloriously gay,” exactly expresses not only poor 
little ‘ Geist,’ but still more the poet himself, whose exquisite 
elegiac poems are at least as remarkable for their elasticity as 
for their melancholy, for the elation with which he wept, as 
for the sense of desolation with which he exulted in his own 
tenderness. 

Matthew Arnold’s letters of travel, again, hardly suggest the 
vividness with which his imagination brooded over the love- 
liness of the scenes he visited. They are pleasant letters of 
travel, but they do not in any sense supplement or lend new 
colour to the poems. Take the letters from Switzerland. 
They are lively, unaffected letters, but they do not glow at 
all as the poems glow. We never see him pouring out his 
heart in his letters as we do in his poems. This-is the kind 
of letter which we enjoy most; he is descending the Maloja 
pass into Italy :— 

“We stopped at Vicosoprano, the chief town of the Swiss part 
of the valley, to lunch, and here a melancholy thing happened. 
I had been looking at a small cat, the colour of William’s cat, 
running backwards and forwards across the street. It was in 
beautiful condition and high spirits, with a small bell round its 
neck like the bells worn here by the cows— evidently a favourite. 
I went a little way towards the bridge over the river to see if I 
could find any plants, and met a voiturier with four horses 
driving fast into the place. Presently I returned, saw a crowd, 
went up to it, and there was my poor little cat lying quite dead 
in a pool of blood. ‘The voiturier bad run over it- not by his 
fault, I believe—but it darted into the street at the moment he 
was passing; the wheels had gone over its neck, and it had died 
instantly, but it was not mutilated. It made quite a sensation, 
and presently a young inan took the little thing up, and laid it 
under the wall of the side street from which it had just before 
heen darting out full of prettiness and play. I know the girls 
will be interested in this sad story; the sudden end of the poor 
little cat quite afflicted me. We went on in the diligence pre- 
sently, and passing through a gorge, came into a new world; 
chestnuts, walnuts, and mulberries began as if by magic, and 
vineyards on the hillsides and all the Italian landscape which is 
so beautiful. In the grass under the chestnuts I saw more flowers 
than I have yet seen this time in Switzerland, but no cyclamens, 
though we found them, if you remember, in a like country from 
Premia downwards.” 

Here it is more the pity which the poor little cat’s fate excites 
in him than the scenery which chiefly charms us. We find 
no transcript in the letters of travel of such poems as the 
two to the author of “Obermann,” or those on the “ Grande 
Chartreuse.” There is nothing even of that kind of genius 
for geography which Arnold had inherited from his father, 
and which comes out so vividly in his poems on the English 
lakes and on the Swiss passes. We seldom even recall such 
descriptions as that of the Gemmi Pass :— 
“In front the awful Alpine track 
Climbs up its rocky stair ; 
The autumn storm-winds drive the rack, 
Close o’er it in the air. 


Behind are the abandoned baths, 
Mute in the meadows lone, 
The leaves are on the valley paths, 
The mists are on the Rhone.” 
The truth is that it took something more than letter-writing 
fully to kindle Matthew Arnold. The sympathy elicited by 
living personal intercourse did it, and the mingled toil and 
passion of imaginative composition did it, but correspondence 
did not usually do it. His letters are genial, tender, some- 
times playful, but they are not often passionate in the 
sense in which his poems are passionate,—that is, written 
in the mood in which the inner depths of his nature showed 
themselves. In a very interesting letter to his sister, Mrs. 
Forster, written from Martigny in 1858, he expresses his 
sympathy with Goethe’s feeling that he could not write his 
best while distracted by practical duties and cares. Goethe, 
he says, thought that he could have written several good 
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tragedies, but that in order to write them he must have been 
“sehr zerrissen,”’—in other words, moved to the very bottom 
ef his heart,—and that he dared not be so moved while there 
was so much that he needed a calm judgment and a busy 
mind in order to do well. And Arnold felt the same. His 
mind was too full of his practical duties to spare for poetry 
the full room needed to kindle intense imaginative life. His 
letters are pleasant, interesting, simple, unaffected, often even 
lively. But they have not the buoyancy and élan either of his 
poetry or even of his conversation. He was not excited by 
letter-writing. He only half-realised that living contact of 
mind with mind which sometimes kindles correspondence 
even more than it kindles talk. He was not a reserved man 
in talk. He seems almost a reserved man in his letters. 
They are written in atone much more subdued than that of 
his talk or of his compositions whether in verse or often even 
ia prose. 





THE PROFESSIONS versus TRADE. 

HE will of Mr. Peter Robinson, the popular draper of 
Oxford Street, published this week, shows that he had 
aecumulated a fortune, including of course a valuation of 
his extensive business, but excluding his freeholds, exceeding 
eleven hundred thousand pounds. That is a large fortune, 
even in these days of great accumulations, and niu&st make 
some of the cld squires smile or groan when they recollect the 
sdlling value of the “great estates,” for the possession of 
which they are so bitterly envied and even publicly reviled. 
Mr. Meeking, of Holborn Viaduct, a draper with the same 
kind of business, left, if we remember rightly, a little less 
than six hundred thousand pounds, while the personalty of 
Mr. Marshall, of Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove, also drapers, 
was sworn under three-quarters of a million. Fortunes like 
these, which are exclusive, it must be remembered, of any 
freeholds the testators may have possessed—such men usually 
buy valuable little estates in the home counties—attract atten- 
tion even in a time when men begin to think of fortunes on the 
American scale, and the accounts of them produce two note- 
worthy results. They greatly excite the cupidity of Chan- 
eellors of the Exchequer, to the despair of great freeholders, 
whose sons are compelled to sell their properties in a de- 
moralised market; and they increase the general impression 
of the cultivated that the professions are not worth entering, 
that if money is to be a young man’s object, his only chance 
is to devote himself to “ business.” 'To become a farmer of 
apy kind, even the “occupying owner” kind, is to starve, 
while to become a barrister, a solicitor, a doctor, a journalist, 
a soldier, a sailor, or even an engineer, is only to earn 
a living in which the prizes are far below those of business, 
while for the majority of those who do not fail there 
is only a bare living, out of which the children can get 
nothing but an education, and sometimes not that. Nothing 
approaching to a million or half a million has been bequeathed 
in our time by a professional man, indeed we doubt whether, 
if we exclude inheritances and lucky investments, any pro- 
fessional man has ever accumulated £250,000, while the 
largest fortune made in the Services, and that only in India, 
has not exceeded £100,000. In a country like this and among 
a people like ours, which is always thirsting to reach the top, 
if it be only in the production of orchids, the great prizes 
produce an imaginative effect, and that effect is reinforced 
among cool minds by a study of the general scene around 
them. The average business man is more comfortable, if he 
succeeds at all, than the average professional man, has more 
to spend, can save more, lives farther out of the cities—now 
a great object of middle-class ambition—and can give his 
children rather better chances. The social prejudice against 
trade, and even against shopkeeping, has long been dying 
away; the admitted object of hard work outside the Services 
is comfort, and we do not wonder therefore when we read, as 
in the Tins of Tuesday, that, according to the census returns, 
the number of farmers is shrinking rapidly and that of 
Jawyers shrinking slowly, while every other kind of gainfal 
work has every year more candidates for its prizes. Nor 
are we surprised to be told that “ gentlemen” who inherit 
businesses elect to carry them on; that mothers of degree 
make interest to get their sons “into the City ”—a very wide 
phrase covering many occupations—and that their fathers, 
who themselves were taught Latin and Greek, question 
avgrily whether modern education is not “all wrong,” and 











declare that if there were a first-rate “ business-school ” in 
England—which, so far as we know, there is not—they would 
greatly prefer it for their boys to Etonand Harrow. We 
expect, in fact, within a few years to see the American system 
in vogue here, that is, to see the strong and ambitious lads of 
a family learning manufactures or trade, while only the weak, 
or those with an instinct for study, will adhere to the pro- 
fessions. Here and there, as in America, a bold and energetic 
person will break loose from the ruck, and to the surprise of 
his schoolmates will cut his way to distinction, and even for. 
tune, on the old professional lines; but the majority will 
think the effort too hopeless, will turn aside to commerce, 
and will make of the great marts of the world worse “com. 
petitive wild beasts’ dens” than ever. They will “cut one 
another’s throats,” as the clerks do now, till all careers 
will alike seem disappointing; though still the few prizeg 
that will remain of the very large kind will fall to 
the men of commerce. They cannot disappear wholly, 
for the simple reason that it is as easy to sell a thousand 
bales of goods as a hundred if there is only a demand, 
that demand tends more and more to run in grooves, 
and that a thousand pennies are worth more than four 
times a pound. If a man can attract ten thousand persons 
a day to his shops, it hardly matters what the scale 
of his charges is; he must, if he takes ready money and lives 
for thirty years, die a millionaire. The immense expansion 
of modern markets, owing to improved means of communica- 
tion, works almost automatically, so that those who attract 
the mass of buyers gather in wealth almost without knowing it, 
We suppose the humblest known kind of manufacture is tag- 
making—a mere twisting of minute pieces of tin—but if 
everybody buys of one tag-maker, and he can make a machine 
twist tin for him, it is inevitable that his annual takings, and 
therefore profits, should be on an enormous scale. 


What will be the result of the change? It should be bad, 
but we are not quite sure that it will be. It should be bad 
a priori, because trade yields only money, and the pursuit of 
money as a sole object breeds sordidness in the mind; because 
the rules of trade are less honourable than professional rules; 
and because trade allows more than the professions do of an 
extreme specialisation which concentrates, and therefore im- 
pairs, the intellect. The doctor whois only a doctor is seldom 
an intellectual man; still less so the button-maker who only 
makes buttons. That should be the result, it is certain, and 
is so in part in America and our Northern cities, but the 
question is whether it will continue so; and the answer de- 
pends upon a problem not yet in any degree fairly solved. Is 
it essential in order to make money to be stupid? or rather, to 
put the matter less offensively, is it essential that the mental 
interests should be strictly limited? If that is the case, then 
the rise of “ business” into the position of the most attractive 
career is deeply to be regretted ; and it must be admitted that 
this is the opinion of the most successful business men. They 
distrust wide culture; they dislike great variety or elevation 
of mind; and they inculcate on their children a devotion to 
mere practice which is almost fatal to intellectual develop- 
ment. Moreover, they seem at first sight to be right; the men 
of enormous s¢lf-made success, with of course an exception 
or two like Mr. Cecil Rhodes, being as a rule inferior persons, 
incapable of getting out of a groove of thought, and disposed 
to regard all who are unlike themselves as persons to be dis- 
regarded. They succeed, necessarily, by reduplication ; and 
of all efforts the effort to do one thing over and over again 
for ever most rapidly stunts the mind. This, we say, is 
the a priori answer; but we are not sure that it will 
be the true one for any length of time. The tendency 
of successful business is to enlargement; and with enlarge- 
ment comes a new multitude of agents, a new variety of 
markets, a new kind of competitive danger, to avert which 
absolutely requires mind. The very number of his employés 
compels the great tradesman of cur day to become a judge of 
character; the very expansion of his market drives him to 
study many countries, many tariffs, many laws; and his ex- 
treme danger from competition makes of him an artist, a 
chemist, and a critic. The process is slow, because he is 
always governed by the idea of selling, and he often learns 
rather to know public taste than to know what taste is, and 
to seek in his purchases the popular rather than tke good; 
but still the process must develop his mind. The tradesman 
tends to grow into the merchant, and the merchant may be of 
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the Medicean type, and may find in the largeness rather than 
the concentration of his mind the necessary capacity for profit- 
making. Statesmen have begun to spring from the trading 
families, and bring into statesmanship an energy and re- 
sourcefulness in which the aristocratic classes are apt as time 
goes on to show themselves deficient. In every trade those 
at the top set the ideal, and it is a low ideal more than a low 
practice which we should dread from the coming victory of 
trade. That victory will not last for ever; for the soldier, 
the law-maker, and the interpreter of laws are the permanent 
chiefs of mankind, and their ascendency will be no more 
affected permanently by a period of the thirst for money, 
than it has been by the periods when the thirst for pleasure 
has ruled, or those in which the world has given itself up to 
the luxury of dreaming. We are, however, considering only 
immediate results, and for some time to come business will be 
the popular career. 

We began this paper by a word about the wills of men 
with great personal fortunes, and we want to end it with a 
word about the wills of men with landed estates. That 
class may rely on it that the rule or etiquette, or whatever 
it is, which prevents the publication of the value of the 
properties they bequeath, is exceedingly injurious to them. 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico, and the popular envy of wealth 
concentrates itself on them because of the general ignorance. 
They are supposed to be the only rich because their posses- 
sions are never accurately known even when they die. A 
great squire with ten thousand acres in an agricultural 
county receives for his wealth ten times the abuse, and even 
the political hostility which falls to the lot of a Mr. Peter 
Robinson ; yet the latter, in the present condition of affairs, 
has probably six times the great squire’s income, and eight 
times his actual wealth when reduced into sovereigns capable 
of being expended. There are large proprietors in Essex, 
Saffolk, and Norfolk at this moment, whom all Radicals would 
tax to the bone because they must have so large a surplus, 
yet whose property, if valued for probate, would not be 
worth one-fifth of that possessed by Mr. Peter Robinson. 
Yet Mr. Robinson is treated as an excellent citizen who 
benefits his country, while Lord Deepdrains is denounced as 
a “bloated aristocrat,” who, while “rolling in riches,” 
clamours for a reduction in agricultural rates. 





THE RARER FURS. 

T seems as if not only seals, but many of the rarer fur- 
bearing animals, were decreasing so fast as to be already 
threatened with extinction for the purposes of commerce. 
The prices fetched by choice furs in the spring sales last held 
in London were in many cases the highest known; and 
though price is largely dictated by fashion, in the case of 
furs which are alike scarce and beautiful, it depends mainly 
on the “visible supply” in the City warehouses. Now 
that London is the depédt for the entire fur trade, both of 
Europe and America, the immense accumulation of skins 
stored up for the spring and winter sales affords complete 
data for calculating the annual decrease in the number of the 
choice furs, and the probable rate of extinction of the animals 
which produce them, Seal, sea-otter, silver-fox, blue-fox, and 
beaver are those which the evidence of costliness and scarcity 
marks as destined to disappear earliest. For the sales of next 
month the supply of seal-skins will be less than that of a year 
ago by sixty thousand. At the spring sales a single skin of 
the silver-fox fetched £170. The silver-fox has always been 








among the scarcest as well as the most beautiful of furs. 
Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle, in their journey on foot across 
the Hudsons Bay territory, only succeeded in trapping one; | 
and the skin of that was spoiled by a wolverine. But sucha 
price is a “record” never before reached. Sable skins are | 
on an average 30 per cent, dearer than last year, and the cost | 
of chinchilla has doubled. The latter is hardly a “rare” | 
fur, though it ranks among the most beautiful. But the | 
chinchillas, though fairly numerous on the slopes of the 
Andes, where their silky coats were once woven into cloaks 
for the Inca Princes, are so diminutive that each skin affords 
only a few inches of fur. Sables were already so much in 
demand that there was not much margin for further apprecia- 
tion. The finest Russian sables, with the perfect “ashen” 
lustre, are now offered at as much as £45 “in the rough,” and 
an equally beautiful and far rarer far—that of the sea-otter— 





fetches, where the skin is perfect, almost any price the seller 


cares to ask, provided he can find a Russian, American, or 
Chinese buyer. The sea-otter is nearly twice the size of 
the common river-otter, and the far, without finishing or pre- 
paration of any kind, is more beautiful, as it is stripped from 
the animal, than the richest sealskin, which has to be scraped, 
placked of the long upper hairs, and then dyed, before it could 
be recognised as the beautiful object which the “finished ” 
fur undoubtedly is. In the sea-otter’s fur, the soft under- 
coat—the true fur—is as thick as that of the seal, and nearly 
twice as long, while the long outer hairs are as soft as a 
sable’s tail, and often of a pale grey, which gives to the whole 
coat an appearance as of dark fur, slightly frosted over. The 
sea-otter’s range was formerly from the Aleutian Islands to 
California, and its destruction will be deplored by naturalists 
no less than by furriers. The creature combines the habits 
of a seal with the intelligence and amusing character of the 
otter. When met in herds far out at sea, they are commonly 
seen swimming on their backs; they even eat their food lying 
in this position on the water, and nurse their young ones on 
their chests between their paws, exactly as a South Sea island 
mother swims with her baby in the water. When swimming 
in this attitude, they even shade their eyes with their paws when 
the sun dazzles them. Now they are so rare that the sight of 
a single otter swimming out at sea is a signal for a fleet of 
Aleutian boats to set out for its capture, and the poor beast is 
hunted till it can keep below water no longer, and allows itself 
to be speared. From the whole area of the North Pacific in 
which these pelagic animals are found, the supply of sea-otter- 
skins during the past year was only one thousand and fifty- 
six. For six years it has steadily decreased, at the rate of 
five hundred skins a year; and it is probable that in a few 
years’ time the creature will only be seen in the collections of 
naturalists. The skin of the Antarctic seal, the richest and 
thickest of all seal-fur, is even rarer than that of the sea-otter. 
The herds which Mr. Weddell found in his lucky voyage 
almost to the South Pole in 1823, seem to have been exter- 
minated on the South Orkney and South Shetland Islands. 
In 1892, eight hundred and thirty-four of these precious skins 
were brought to London; in 1893 only forty-five. In 1895 
none were obtained, and none are as yet “advised” for the 
great winter sale in December. Southern seals are brought 
in small quantities from the Lobos Islands and Cape Horn, but 
they have not the splendid fur of the true Antarctic animal. 
Recently two ships appeared in the London Docks, fresh from 
an Antarctic voyage, with sealskins for sale. Some excite- 
ment was caused in the belief that these were true far 
sealskins. But they proved to be only “ hair-seals,” which 
have the Jong fur only, without the thick undercoat; and 
were only suited for tanning into leather. 

The costliness of choice furs is not due either to caprice or 
to mererarity. It arises largely from the intrinsic merit of the 
fars themselves. Their warmth, softness, richness, and colour 
excel in each case that of the commoner varieties which 
resemble them. ‘This superiority seems constant in what- 
ever uses the fur is employed. Russian sable, for instance, 
owes its warmth and gloss to the fact that the longer hairs, 
us well as the under fur, are absolutely uniform in size and 
“section.” Thus the sable tail makes a perfectly propor- 
tioned natural pendant to the skin when used as a cape, and 
the whole skin has the unity of a manufactured fabric, with 
the other qualities only found in natural fur. This pre- 
eminence of sable fur gives it a value in the most minute 
quantities. The longer hairs, or surplus pieces of the 
fur, are carefally saved, and made into the best paint- 
brushes, which always “keep a point;” and in the colour- 
men’s catalogues the price of these brushes is only 


‘approximately fixed, and varies according to the price 


of sables. Scalskin and beaver fur are not only softer but 
warmer than any of the furs which, at first sight, seem to 
approach them closely in colour and texture. Hare-skin can 
be clipped and dyed so as to resemble sealskin; but even if 
lined with wool it does not approach the pelagic fur in warmth 
or in lustre. The wonderful fineness of the under-far of the 
seal causes it to hold minute quantities of air in the infinitely 
small interstices between the hairs; and while the air enclosed 
is warmed by contact with the body, the far is a non-conductor 
to the cold from without. Beaver, for the same reason, is 
warmer and softer than “nutria,” the fur of the South 
American coypu, a beaver-like rodent, which, being an inhabi- 
tant of warm climates, hasa less deep coat, and one less thickly 
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coated with the inner down. This natural grading of furs of 
allied species finds an appropriate use in the mannfacture of 
for garments. Sealskin or beaver-skin make a robe by them- 
selves, but the lighter and less warm kinds are best adapted 
for combination with woven cloth. They are “lining furs,” 
and the double layer of fur and cloth is sufficient to resist 
the lowest temperatures of England or Central Europe. 
The use of fur-lined overcoats marks the line of medium 
winter temperature, as surely as the “all-fur” pelisse does 
that of hyperborean cold, whether used by the Russian 
noble or the Eskimo or Samoyed. In Hungary, Northern 
Turkey, Austria, and Germany, the fur-lining has been com- 
mon wear for centuries. In England, partly from fashion, 
partly from the unusually low temperature of the last few 
winters, it is now almost as common with the well-to-do, 
though the poor have not yet discovered, as has the Russian 
monujik, that a sheepskin-coat, with the wool inside, is warmer 
wear than the stoutest frieze or duffel. The combined light- 
ness and warmth of the lining-furs, such as squirrel, hampster, 
musk-rat, and nutria, in combination with fine cloth, is now 
appreciated. A coat lined throughout with the latter beaver- 
like fur, with beaver collar and cuffs, need not weigh more 
than 741b., and though loose and light, isa perfect defence 
against the lowest temperature or the coldest winds of an 
English winter. 

There is no present prospect of scarcity of the useful, less 
costly furs. But the choice furs are something more than 
useful; they are among the highest forms of luxury, and 
their disappearance would mean the loss of a unique form of 
gratification, partly esthetic, partly sumptuous. Regarded 
merely as wraps, furs add an exhilaration to the sense of 
warmth which no other means can give. But the mere 
touch of the finest furs is a physical pleasure. No woven 
material, not even velvet, produces such a sense of richness 
and comfort by mere contact. There is a suggestion of 
sumptuousness and repose even in the silence of those deep 
fours which adapt themselves, without sound and without 
resistance, to the movement of the wearer. Add to this the 
beauty of tints and lustre, and the wonder is, not that the 
scarce furs are costly, but that they should not be more 
costly than they are. If furs were not perishable they would 
be as precious as gems. We cannot manufacture a substitute 
for the choice furs, even by the perfect processes which con- 
vert the cocoon of a moth into silk plush. But it does not 
seem impossible to breed fur-bearing animals in sufficient 
numbers to maintain a certain average supply. Most of the 
finest skins—sable, ermine, chinchilla, martin, and mink—are 
those of small animals, either rodents or carnivora, and 
therefore easily fed. Mink-breeding has been tried, and 
failed because the far of those kept in confinement was of 
inferior quality. But there seems no reason why the sable, 
which is as prolific as the ferret, might not be bred in 
Siberia, or why the chinchilla, which produces from six to ten 
young in a litter, might not be domesticated like the rabbit 
on the dry slopes of the Andes. Bear-farms are already an 
institution in parts of Russia, and the Chinese of Manchuria 
rear thousands of richly furred dogs, whose skins are sold for 
high prices at Moukden. Angora rabbits are bred in tens 
of thousands, not for their skins, but for the fur itself, 
which is clipped, and sold for manufacture. “ Persian 
lamb” is obtained from a domesticated animal kept not 
to produce food or wool, but for the skins of the young 
lambs. But no sheep’s wool is, properly speaking, “fur.” 
It has not the under-hair, with barbules like feathers, 
which gives to fur its essential qualities. In the case of 
true fur-bearing animals in domestication, such as the cat, 
rabbit, or dog, the modification in the coat. made by breeding 
for its improvement tends to lengthen the fur, not to thicken 
the “pelage” below. On the other hand, domestic dogs have 
finer coats than the wild dog, though not than the wolf. The 
preservation of such a specialised natural product as ostrich 
plumes by the domestication of the wild species is primd 
facie far more unexpected than the profitable breeding of a 
prolific and quickly growing animal like the chinchilla, or 
the ferret-like sable and mink. 





“HILL-TOP NOVELS” AND THE MORALITY OF ART. 
E are much indebted to Mr. Grant Allen. While we 

were casting about for a phrase by which to designate 

a class of novels which are becoming a momentous feature in 








the literature of the day, he has recognised the want, and met 
it. Mr. Grant Allen’s latest novel, “The British Barbarians,” 
bears, in addition to its proper title, the generic or family 
name of “ A Hill-Top Novel; ” and in a preface, which will be 
remembered for some time as an astonishing impertinence of 
literature, Mr. Grant Allen explains what he means by this 
generic title, and how he is going to useitinfuture. “This,” 
he says, “ is a Hill-Top Novel,” and a Hill-Top Novel “is one 
which raises a protest in favour of purity.” That is Mr, 
Grant Allen’s account of the matter. But we, who have read 
“The British Barbarians” with sorrow and amazement, are 
constrained by our sense of truth, and our duty to the public, 
to say quite plainly that we find in it no protest in favour of 
purity, but a skit advocating free-love, suicide, adultery, and 
all sorts of offences against law, morality, religionand common- 
sense, This is not the first book Mr. Grant Allen has written 
of which such things may be said; nor is Mr. Grant Allen 
the only author who produces books of this kind. The novels 
which, in the name of purity, aim blow after blow at all the 
safeguards of purity, are unhappily very numerous. They 
make the class for which we were wanting a common name, 
and we are glad to escape the responsibility of coining one 
that might have given offence, by adopting that which Mr. 
Grant Allen has invented. Not that “ Hill-Top Novel” com. 
mends itself by any intrinsic fitness as a description of a class 
of books which areall more or less unclean, and many of them 
exceedingly dull. Like Mr. Grant Allen himself, we had 
heretofore associations of fresh and wholesome exhilaration 
with the hill-tops, and we should have preferred to connect 
these associations with a set of books making for moral 
health. But a little more thinking brings us round to a point 
of view from which we understand Mr. Grant Allen’s choice of 
the phrase. Mountain air, after all, does but refresh and 
invigorate the body; there is no direct moral or spiritual 
virtue in it,—it merely quickens the animal spirits in man and 
beast. Young people picnicking in high places have often been 
observed to grow uproarious and talk nonsense; and you may 
find a steady old family pony that has trudged at an exas- 
peratingly sober pace along the lanes in the valley, go 
suddenly mad as he sniffs the higher air of a moorland tor, 
and kick and rear and plunge till shafts and splashboard fy 
in shivers at his heels. Some intoxication of this sort was 
evidently in Mr. Grant Allen’s mind when he wrote his mar- 
vellous preface, took down a volume of Herbert Spencer 
from his shelf, opened it at random, consulted its sortes, and 
found permission, if not commandment, to fling his wildest 
fancies broadcast upon the world, and let them do all the good 
or all the mischief they are capable of. It is but just to 
say that Mr. Grant Allen’s “Hill-Top Novel” is anything 
but dull. It is wild, nonsensical, and, in our judgment, 
immoral. But itis buoyant with animal spirits and the air 
of the hill-tops. It must not, however, be expected that all} 
writers of the “ Hill-Top” school will have this buoyancy 
and these exhilarating animal spirits. Nor could we consent 
for a moment to the restriction of the title to novels written 
by Mr. Grant Allen. It must be extended to the whole class 
of kindred compositions; it must cover “The Heavenly 
Twins,” “Daughters of Daniius,” “Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes,” “Jude the Obscure,” and all the other strange books 
which are written with a purpose, though not a purpose we 
can consent to call moral, unless “moral” and “immoral” 
are henceforth to be accounted synonymous terms. 


One does not wonder that those who like “Hill-Top” 
Morality should praise up the ‘‘ Hill-Top” Novels. Nor does 
one wonder much, seeing how timid most mortals are, and 
what august names in literature and art have taken the new 
ideas under their patronage, that of those who do not go with 
the New Morality, few have had the courage to call the books 
openly by all the bad names they deserve. But one does 
wonder very much indeed that in an age when the great 
doctrine of “art for art’s sake” dominates the critical world, 
nobody has had the presence of mind to point out that these 
books with their perverse didacticism are quite as great 
sinners against the non-moral standard of literature as the 
old-fashioned goody tale with its inartistic enforcement of 
time-honoured truth and morality. For our own part we 
have never given in our adhesion to the tenets of the new 
school of criticism. We confess ourselves unable to attach 
intelligible meaning to the formula “art for art’s sake,” or 
to the phrase “ non-moral ” when applied to the actions and 
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passions of beings capable of morality. We can no more 
imagine an artist indifferent to the moral beauty or ugliness 
of the thing he paints, than to its physical beauty or ugliness. 
Neither can we believe that the morality of an action isa matter 
of intrinsic unimportance in art. Bat of course we have 
been told very often that these things are so. When ideas of 
this kind captivate public opinion, the only safe course for 
individuals who are not captivated, is to lie low till the 
tyranny is overpast. It is impossible to argue with a man 
who is possessed with the idea of the non-morality of art, be- 
cause he is always a man who either does not know what 
morality means, or who knows it and dislikes it very much. 
In the one case he will confuse himself and you by using 
“ morality ” and “beauty” as interchangeable terms, and get 
out of every hobble by admitting that it is quite possible that 
his work may have what you call a moral in it, because 
apparently you call moral what he calls beautiful; but that 
his choice of the moral theme was certainly not directed by 
any moral predilection. In the other case, he will point out 
to you that what you call the immorality of his work, is only 
his realism. He has painted or described ugly scenes and 
vicious passions because his observation has shown him these 
things. He takes no responsibility for them. He has not 
invented them ; he neither likes nor dislikesthem. Likingand 
disliking are attitudes of the moralist ; he is no moralist, only 
an artist. If in his portrayal of vicious passions he has 
effended your susceptibilities, that is not his fault, but yours. 
Like Capulet’s man in the streets of Verona, he “bites his 
thumb.” But Montagu’s men have no right to say he bites 
his thumb at them,—he means nothing. You cannot argue 
with such a man with any reasonable hope of putting him in 
the wrong. But let him alone, and he will soon put himself 
in the wrong. 


And this is what we are delighted to observe that the new 
school of fiction is beginning to do. First and foremost there 
is Mr. Hardy, whom we had been taught to look upon as the 
English master of realism, the fearless artist who painted 
human nature not as curates and old maids and Sunday- 
school teachers like to fancy it, but as it rea'ly is,—that is to 
say,as Mr. Hardy is pleased to think, or to think that he 
thinks, it really is—the men mostly ready to follow spiritual 
and intellectual ideals, provided they are not tempted out of 
the way by the women; the women always ready to tempt 
them, and never satisfied till they have dragged them down 
to the level of beasts. “It is not my fault,” Mr. Hardy has 
always seemed to say, “that man is largely animal and woman 
animal altogether, unless she is nothing at all,—that is to 
say, what the newest fashion in fiction calls sexless. It is 
not my fault, and I do not particularly admire the arrange- 
ment. But so it is, and as it is so, let us have no more 
nonsense about the elevating influence of woman and the holy 
state of matrimony. Women do not elevate men; they lower 
them, and love and marriage cripple their careers and complete 
their ruin.” This view of life, presented with a good deal of 
power, and illustrated with a beautiful and humorous accom- 
paniment of fine scenery and rustic character, has won for Mr. 
Hardy a very high reputation among contemporary novelists. 
None the less, it has offended the taste of a good many people, 
whose literary judgment has not yet parted company with 
either their moral or their common sense. We have not all 
believed that the world was as ugly as Mr. Hardy showed it; 
nor have we liked Mr. Hardy the better for persisting in 
showing it so. However, Mr. Hardy went on for a long time 
“biting his thumb,” ostensibly for his own artistic delecta- 
tion, and nobody was allowed to say that he bit it in malice 
at them or the beliefs they held sacred. But this could not 
go on for ever, and it did not. In Mr. Hardy’s last novel 
of mark, “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” (“Jude the Obscure ” 
is too deplorable a falling-off from Mr. Hardy’s former 
achievements to be reckoned with at all), there were in- 
dications of a moral temper far removed from the calm 
indifference of the realistic artist. There was a challenge to 
all the powers of respectability in the very title of the book, 
and a defiant sneer at the Divine Providence Mr. Hardy 
does not believe in, running through all its chapters. “Tess” 
was as unmistakably a novel with a purpose, and not a piece 
of “art for art’s sake,” as the most hackneyed Sunday- 
school story of boys overtaken by sudden judgment in the act 
of stealing apples or breaking bounds. It was a story with 
very powerful scenes in it, and its purpose was a thoroughly 











unpleasant if not immoral one. But the inartistic purpose 
was there, and in case the development of the plot should fail 
to make that purpose as plain as it should be to the reader, 
Mr, Hardy went continually out of his way—just as all the 
didactic novelists do—to emphasise and enforce his moral by 
all sorts of artistically illegitimate means, such as side-flings 
at Providence and Society, and elaborate analyses and demon- 
strations of matters that would have been much better left 
alone. And now, as if it was not enough that Mr. Hardy 
should have unwittingly betrayed himself by indulgence in 
sneers and sarcasms, Mr. Grant Allen comes forward like an 
enfant terrible, and lets the cat quite out of the bag. He 
unblushingly announces that whenever he writes a novel to 
please himself, it is a novel with a purpose; tells us exactly 
what the purpose is; claims Mr. Hardy as an ally; and makes 
the ideal personage in his new book say that every girl ought 
to read “Tess” as a part of her education in “ Hill-Top” 
morality. 


Bat after all, the really interesting question is not whether 
the novel with a purpose generally is, or ever can be, a 
great work of art, but whether it is possible for a novel to be 
a work of art and not have a sound moral at the heart of it. 
And this consideration brings us to a part of our subject 
about which it is not altogether easy, though it is particu- 
larly necessary, to be explicit. All who believe in a Divine 
Creator of the universe, must of necessity believe that the 
moral and spiritual laws of the universe are expressed in 
whole or in part in every episode of man’s life. But yet there 
is no more characteristic sign of our times, than the reluctance 
of those who believe in God to take their stand boldly upon 
their faith and all that it involves, in questions of art. The 
cultivated believer in God feels himself bound (by what un- 
written law of courtesy we know not) to defer to the agnostic 
dogmatist the moment he sets his foot within the capricious 
circle drawn by the art student and the art critic. And yet 
what more preposterous theory could be advanced than that 
which assumes that while itis a sin against art to paint in- 
correctly phenomena which are the outcome of the physical 
laws made by the Creator of the universe, it is no sin against 
art to treat arbitrarily the things of conduct and happiness 
which depend upon the spiritual and moral laws of the same 
Creator? To see life in its truth and its entirety, is to see 
all these laws in their operation; and to paint life as it is 
shaped by them for good or ill, is the obvious duty of the 
artist, especially if he aims at realism. But because the 
moral tale done to order has often succeeded in being dis- 
mally inartistic, the idea has got abroad—even among 
religious people—that there is some deep-seated and 
ineradicable hostility between the beauty and truth of 
art, and the beauty and truth of morality; and that to 
hold and confess the opposite opinion is to announce oneself 
a fubsy Philistine. Whereas the truth of the matter really is 
that these inartistic moral tales are inartistic only because 
the writers of them lack some or all of the gifts that make an 
artist. It is possible to be very zealous for morality, and yet 
have no imagination, no insight, and no style. This is atruth 
that no one is ashamed to utter. Why, then, should we be 
ashamed to say also that it is quite impossible to write a great 
poem or a great novel without a clear and true perception 
of the moral and spiritual laws of God as manifested in 
the life of the world he has created? Or why should we be 
afraid to say of a writer like Mr. Hardy that, though he has 
great gifts of imagination and insight, yet inasmuch as he is 
blind to an immense number of exceedingly important, in- 
teresting, and beautiful phenomena of the moral and spiritual 
world, he is incapable of writing a great novel which shall be 
at once true to the facts of life and to the requirements of 
art? But to pass judgment upon Mr. Hardy’s art and its 
limitations is not so much our object at this moment as to 
record our conviction that behind and above all the conflicting 
opinions formed upon any human transaction, there is a truth 
known absolutely to God, if to none else; and that it is this 
truth that the artist has to see—not necessarily to under- 
stand all the history of it—but to see, and having seen, to 
celebrate it in painting, poetry, or song, so that thousands 
who only dimly suspected the truth before shall feel sure of 
it henceforth, and sure also that there is beauty in the truth. 
Being, as we are, certain that there is a moral in everything 
that happens, and that the moral is of God’s meaning, we 
cannot pretend to think it immaterial whether the artist 
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believes or does not believe in God. And yet, remembering 
that three of the most convincing presentments of the 
inspiring force and beauty of Christian character to which 
the literature of the last thirty years has given shape— 
Dinah in “Adam Bede,” Turgenev's Lisa, and the Roman 
soldier in Mr. Pater’s “ Marins”—bave proceeded from 
writers who avowed themselves agnostic; remembering these 
tbings, we are glad to recognise that even intellectual 
unbelief, so long as it does not paralyse the instincts of 
modesty, reverence, and tender human affection, need not 
close the avenues of the spirit to that kind of revelation which 
makes the testimory of the artist a thing independent of, 
though not antagonistic to, the testimony of the moralist. 
Before the mystery of why, in our day, some of those who see 
best the beauty of the lives that God inspires are yet unable 
to believe in the inspiring God, the wisest of us can only be 
silent. But in the face of those who, having themselves cast 
away all reverence, and all humility, and all wisdom, ask us 
to receive their testimony to the hideousness of life, to keep 
silence would be to surrender without a protest all the holy 
places of our hearts. We know not in what name such a 
surrender could be asked with a show of reason. But surely 
in nove could it be made with more manifest unreason than 
in the joint names of Mr. Hardy’s decadent realism and the 
headlong folly of Mr. Grant Allen’s “ Hill-Top ” Novels. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY ELECTION. 
[To THE Epitor oF THe “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—The fact that many Dublin University electors are 
resident in England, must be my excuse for addressing you 
on the subject of the approaching election. Mr. Lecky’s 
claims to represent in Parliament his own University are so 
obvious that it seems almost an impertinence to restate them. 
That at the present moment he is one of the most distinguiehed 
alamni of our University is admitted on all hands. - Nor can 
it be open to question that his intimate acquaintance with the 
topics most likely to engage the attention of Parliament in 
the near future—education, land-legislation, and the develop- 
ment of our great Colonial Empire—render him, in a pecaliar 
manner, a fit and proper candidate for our suffrages on the 
present occasion. Lastly, his pre-eminent services in the 
Unionist cause entitle him to our sincerest gratitude. 
But there is a general question outside and beyond these 
special claims. It is not often that a University has the 
opportunity of returning a member who directly represents 
literature. It happens, unfortunately, but too often, that the 
exigencies of party government render it unavoidable for 
Universities to return candidates whose foremost charac- 
teristic is that they are men of war. This has occurred 
before now in Dablin University, and may occur again. But 
on the present occasion, the party whom the great body of 
the electors support are already in power, with a majority of 
over a hundred members of the legal profession. Is not the 
present, then, a great opportunity to return a member so 
greatly distinguished in letters? It seems a subject for 
regret that, under these circumstances, a contest should be 
forced upon the University, and that the claims of the local 
candidate should be urged by what to many of us appear 
unworthy methods. Against Mr. Wright personally, no one 
has any ill to say, or wishes to say any ill. He is a successful 
lawyer, and popular amongst his friends. The real objections 
to electing him are that he is quite unknown outside Ireland, 
and cannot be held adequately to represent those subjects 
which are, or are supposed to be, held in especial honour by 
Universities. Why, then, should we make a display of what 
Mr. Matthew Arnold would call our Philistinism? How 
do Mr. Wright’s supporters meet the claims of his great 
rival? Mainly, it would appear from the daily local papers, 
by starting an utterly unjustifiable inquisition into Mr. Lecky’s 
private religious views. It is not easy to see the advantage of 
the abolition of religious tests, if they are to be reimposed by 
this indirect method, and applied by anonymous jadges. But 
more than this. One writer goes so far as to argue that any 
question politely left unanswered by Mr. Lecky is to be 
deemed to have been answered in the manner most unfavour- 
able to him. Can anything be more unjust or more ridiculous? 





has published nothing, is assumed by his friends as proof con. 
clusive of his orthodoxy. In truth, Sir, we electors have no 
business whatever with the private views of either candidate. 
They are both honourable men. Our object should be to elect 
a representative, himself a distinguished man of letters, who 
will support the interests of the ancient University. This 
Mr. Lecky will do. To elect one who, taking wide and com- 
prehensive views, will work for the general well-being of the 
United Kingdom at home, and the integrity, honour, and 
development of our great Empire abroad. This Mr. Lecky 
is pre-eminently qualified todo. What more can we reasonably 
ask P—I am, Sir, &c., W. E. Ormssy, 
University Club, Dublin, November 19th. 





“PLAIN” QUAKERISM. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.’ ] 
S1r,—Your article on “‘ Plain’ Quakerism,” in the Spectitor 
of November 16th, shows so much combined appreciation and 
misapprehension of the Quaker point of view, that I fee} 
almost bound to attempt some reply, although it is perhaps 
impossible entirely to bridge over the chasm between those 
to whom “ mystery ” signifies the deepest vision of truth, and 
those to whom it signifies dangerous or foolish error. 

I believe it to be true, as you say, that the “ distinctive 
ideas of Friends would seem to be singularly adapted to the 
tendencies of the modern world;” and also that ‘‘ they have 
leavened the community, and they are being absorbed into 
it.” To some extent, you have answered your own question, 
“Why Friends are disappearing.” The leaven as it works 
must cease (gladly, we may suppose) to be distinguish. 
able from the lump. But though much of the ethical 
teaching of Friends has been thus absorbed, its inner. 
most root and spring is not yet even generally recognised, 
much less accepted. You at any rate do not appear to me to 
have recognised its nature, or you could not speak of our 
“belief in the Inner Light ” as “little more than the formn- 
ligation, and so to speak consecration, of the individual con- 
science ;” nor, again, could you suggest, as though it werea 
practicable policy, that Friends should ‘‘ modify the doctrine 
of non-resistance.” True, you go on to say that they wiil not 
do so. No. Should the day ever come when Friends would 
be capable of modifying doctrines as a matter of policy, the 
sooner they cease to exist the better for themselves and for 
others. For the Light by which we profess to be guided is 
not even our own conscience, but the Light of the World, 
the Lamb of God. His followers cannot modify his doctrines, 
or call evil good that they may please a “semi-pagan” 
generation. 

I believe that Friends’ testimony, borne again and again at 
the cost of their own personal suffering, against all war, and 
against the spirit that leads to war (a very different thing 
from a “ doctrine of non-resistance ”), is now more than ever 
their strongest weapon for conquering the esteem of the outer 
world. Whatever the philosophy of the subject may be, 
courage and self-devotion in the cause of peace are in no 
danger, I trust, of losing their hold on the hearts of mankind. 
But Friends have in some respects modified their discipline, 
relinquishing the endeavour to enforce a narrow and fixed 
standard of plainness in dress and speech. You ask, Is this 
wise ? Asa matter of policy I have nothing to say about it. 
Friends of the Truth ought to have nothing to say to mere 
policy, least of all to a policy of popularity-seeking. I will 
not venture to claim that our Society is free from this taint. 
But it is fair to remember, as you do, that the worthier 
motives of honesty and dread of entangling consciences have 
had their part in this relaxation of discipline. 

Should we be right or wise in cherishing separateness for 
its own sake? Could we desire a better lot than to disappear 
in the spread of our own principles? But faith in the central, 
innermost light of the living Truth, the rest to the soul of 
living under the yoke of Christ, are not yet widely known on 
earth. This is the heart of the Quaker faith, as of all true 
Christian faith. It is not a time for compromise. The true 
unity of faith, which so many are seeking in outward con- 
formity, lies in a common willingness to be separated as by 
fire from whatever hinders obedience. What is peculiar to 
Friends lies in their principle of seeking this baptism of fire 
in stillness, and in “ the silence of all flesh,’—in a submission 
at once resolute and passive, not to the will or the teaching of 





It is a curious circumstance that the fact that Mr. Wright 





man, but tothe working of the indwelling Spirit of God. Who- 
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ever thus submits is a Friend of the Truth. Outward member- 
ship in any society is a mere trifle in comparison of this, and 
cannot even greatly tend to produce it. We have enough to do 
in struggling for the truth within and without our own borders, 
without spending our labour on the making of proselytes.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., 


Cambridge, November 19th. CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 








POETRY. 


GROWTH. 
Biow, winds, your rage but shakes the tree 
And roots it surer in its place! 
Scatter your rain, ye clouds, and free 
The buds that wait your frowning grace ! 
Roll down, O river, to the sea 
And widen in your onward race! 





Peace through a sunny span may keep 
His garden in some quiet glen, 

Whilst others sow for him and reap 
And tend his flocks on moor and fen : 

The flowers of Peace are death and sleep ; 
The strife of living makes us men. 


Ah, joy it is to win the goal 
By tireless work and dauntless will, 
Yet may the life rise orbed and whole 
From clouded hopes, and loss, and ill : 
Onur baffled toils upbuild the soul, 
And failure so is victory still. 
A. Sr. Jonn Apcocr. 


ART. 


————— 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON. 

A NUMBER of picture exhibitions are now open in London. 
The Portrait Painters at the New Gallery and the New English 
Art Club may be named as the most interesting; but the 
Institute and British Artists also hold their autumn shows, and 
the former deserves a visit for the sake of two small land- 
scapes by Mr. Peppercorn. He is a painter whose quiet 
merits come off badly in the scrimmage of exhibitions (one 
of these pictures is made a sort of fcotstool this year to a 
Portia of the President’s), and in the considerable time he 
has been painting he has not had anything like justice done 
him. He will have his revenge in time. There are also 
occasional exhibitions,—Dautch water-colours at Goupil’s, and 
atthe Fine Art Society pastels by Mr. Abbey, London sketches 
by Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Da Maurier’s studies for the illus- 
trations to Trilby. 

In these various exhibitions, beyond a portrait by Mr. 
Watts and a study by Mr. Whistler at the New Gallery, there 
is little by older men of established rank to be noted. A por- 
trait by Mr. Sandys, at the same gallery, shows how far an 
ideal of neat and accurate statement in most capable hands 
can carry a man in painting without further feeling for his 
subject or a taste for paint. This, which passes with 
Rossetti’s work under the one label Preraphaelite, is its very 
polar opposite. Of the Frenchmen, M. Blanche, without 
being very strong in his métier of painter, is happy in possess- 
ing the sense for a woman, for elegance and for breeding,— 
qualities often lacking to stronger artists. On the other 
hand, with an exception to be noted presently, there are no 
new names to be added to the roll. What we may do is to 
observe the advance, or temporary check, of the younger men 
who have done good work, and may be expected to do better. 

Mr. Guthrie, of all the younger men at the Portrait 
Painters, impresses one as the most indubitable student, 
dissatisfied with a too easy success, and with the will to make 
himself a master. In the slighter accessories of his portraits 
you see how easy it would be for him to dash in a telling 
suggestion of a portraitand let it be. But his Mrs. Maclehose 
proves that he is not afraid to endanger his first success by 
the more intimate research of character. The head has been 
wrought upon till the technique of the rest of the canvas is 
almost overbalanced. But the additional work is not the lazy 
obliteration of the niggler which passes so often for finish ; it is 











the renewed attempt to express in the same terms of style a 
more closely observed fact, and the reward is an extraordinary 


truth of lifelikeness. Mr. Guthrie is well advised to sacrifice 
slickness to more exacting scrutiny, for the sureness he will 
gain in the end, though it has the same simplicity of appear- 
ance as slickness, is a very different thing. 

Mr. Lavery has so clear a notion of how a picture should 
be arranged to tell decoratively, and so brilliant a method, 
that one wishes he had more of Mr. Guthrie’s intuition or 
tenacity for the pursuit of character. He is too content to 
rig up the sturdy scaffolding of a figure; he will not follow 
the difficult inflections of form that would turn the lay- 
figure into the living, and stamp it as an individual. When he 
paints a pretty woman, he seizes one or two obvious points of 
likeness, fixes the general allure of the figure, and makes 
a striking assertion of the éclat of fair flesh. But the 
representation is so little specialised that we are left with 
an impression of the same block-like form, the same white 
mask with black rims to the eyes, in every case. A painter 
who can imagine the beautifal harmony of colour in the 
draperies of one of those portraits, and whose appreciation of 
the principles of picture-making is evidently so high, owes it. 
to his talent to try for the other virtues. Once a man stops 
short in mannerism, he is in danger of having taken from him 
even that which he hath, 

Mr. Steer seems to me to be in no such danger; but, 
strong and rather wilfal painter that he is, he is capable 
of coming a very complete cropper from time to time. 
When he does come down, he “lays himself down with a. 
will.” The portrait of a girl at the New English is, in my 
judgment, such a case. It suffers from over-etudy. The 
lamplight effect has been over-elaborated till the painter has 
forgotten what manner of thing he set out to do; the human 
face has become that of an idol; and the enveloping warmth 
of tone has separated away into ugly reds and yellows. It 
would probably gain by being put away for a time and com- 
pletely repainted. The painting of a waterfall is good study 
expended on a somewhat thankless subject. The portrait of 
Mr. Thomas,‘on the other hand, has all that merit of fresh- 
ness, of striking a flesh tone whether pale or ruddy, that Mr. 
Steer never misses in a sketch. His present difficulty is when 
he elaborates for a picture, but he is strengthening year by 
year his immense talent by a very real process of study, 
instead of abandoning himself to an easy rut. 

The new painter to whom I have referred is Mr. W. J 
Yule. His portrait at the New English of a girl in a red 
cloak, her face partly shadowed by a hat, was seen about two 
years ago at the Glasgow Institute, but this is the first 
appearance of the painter in London. A single painting by 
a@ young man may seem slight evidence for judgment, but it 
is poor sport to hedge against one’s admirations, and since the 
appearance of Mr. Conder’s work at the Champ de Mars, 
I have seen nothing new that has given me so much 
pleasure or seemed to me to bear so much promise for 
the future. The tenderness of the drawing (you would say a 
young Orchardson), the large conception of the picture, the 
play of colour, the artistic alertness from corner to corner of 
the canvas, all seem to me qualities undeniable and of a high 
order. It is the kind of picture Mr. Tonks’s small sketches 
have promised, but he sends not even a sketch this year. Mr,. 
Conder sends only one small silk panel, an exquisite piece of 
decoration and fancy. Mr. Furse’s portrait has gravity of 
expression and naturalness of pose. 

Other members of the Club are making advances. Mr,. 
Rothenstein’s Portrait of Charles Conder is thoughtfally 
made, well characterised, and better painted than any previous 
work. Mr. George Thompson also advances, and Professor 
Brown is that rare case of a teacher who still studies. A new 
man, Mr. Mallet, shows a good effect on rather poorly com- 
posed material, and Messrs. Bertram Priestman, and W. 

Russell may be singled out for fresh departures. At the 

Portrait Painters a new name is that of Miss Blakiston, who 

shows promising work. 

Mr. Abbey’s pastels have the merits of composition and of 

character-drawing we are accustomed to in his pen-and-ink 

work, and the medium is handled with intelligence and breadtb. 

The colour is best when least aggressive, when most aggressive 

it is frankly very bad. The set pieces of illustration are the 





best drawings ; in others the model poses rather half-heartedly 
in the suggestion of naturalscenery. Mr. Du Manrier’s pencil- 
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drawings are good notes for an illustrator’s purpose, some 
excellent in their choice and statement of a pose, such as the 
men astride of chairs for a studio romp. These drawings 
often suffer when stiffened and sentimentalised into the types 
that illustrate the novel. The authcr is much too fond of his 
terrible hero and heroine to make anything of them; but 
many of those preparatory drawings are verycharming. Mr. 
Murshall is, perhaps, too anxious to make out that London is 
a brightly coloured spectacle, and loses the charm of sober 
greys that is the real foundation of the picture; but his view 
is fixed, and is sedulously illustrated in the present collection 
of his sketches. 

A picture by Manet is so rarely to be found in London, that 
all admirers of fine painting should seize the opportunity of 
seeing an example at Mr. Van Wisselingh’s, in Brook Street. 
It is a large sketch of Spanish bull-fighters, a bouquet of 
lovely colour. This Gallery is one of the very few in London 
where a fine personal taste seems to determine the choice of 
pictures,—the enemy of vulgarity is in no way pandered to. 
An exquisite little Degas, a mist-shrouded river scene by Mr. 
Peppercorn, and a fine Monticelli are among the pictures. It 
is a collection to forget bad painting in. D.S. M. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
JOAN THE MAID.* 


Mr. SKRINE has produced a very fine poem, which perhaps 
he was well advised in calling a dramatic romance rather 
than a pure drama. Yet it is full of striking dramatic 
touches, though the whole affects the reader rather as con- 
taining, than as constituting, a drama. It would not be true 
to deny that Joan of Arc is the centre and focus of interest 
through the whole play. This she is undoubtedly; and all that 
is great in it is centred round her greatness and her wrongs. 
But there is a little too much crowding of characters that 
have little significance. There is no need, for instance, 
for such a figure as Guy de Laval, who, like some of the 
other characters, distracts attention from the drama instead 
of heightening its interest. Three subordinate characters, 
—Manchon, Colles, Taquel,—who are forgotten even in 
the enumeration of the dramatis personx, are introduced to 
heighten the effect of the treachery of the Bishop of 
Compiégne and the Archbishop of Rheims in the trial,—not 
we think, with any great success. With all the singular 
beauty of the poem and its fine flashes of dramatic power, it 
would need, we think, a good deal of pruning before it 
could become a great acting drama. Still it might surely be 
made even that. The strong and simple character of Joan of 
Are, with her wonderful history, is so powerfully presented to 
us that it needs only a little clearing away of the brushwood 
which Mr. Skrine has allowed to impede the reader’s view of 
her story, to give us a drama that would be one of the finest, 
as well as the most spiritual, of all the religious dramas of 
the world’s history, with the exception of course of that 
majestic and engrossing drama which only such groups of 
faithfal and single-hearted believers as the peasants of 
Ammergau have ventured to present to men’s shrinking and 
yet eager eyes. There never was, since the Christian Church 
was founded, so wonderful an illustration of St. Paul’s saying 
that “ God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise, and the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty; and base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, 
and things which are not, to bring to naught things that 
are,” as Joan of Arc’s history. There has been no paradox of 
humility since the Crucifixion which has bad anything like the 
startling effect of a great battle between faith and reason, as 
the victory of this peasant girl’s faith over the triumphant 
and veteran troops of the English conquerors of France under 
one of the ablest Generals of the Middle Ages. 


Mr. Skrine has introduced his play with a very fine prologue, 
in which Joan converses with a nobleman in her own country 
who is supposed to have been drawn into personal devotion to 
herself by his devotion to the cause of which she is the ap- 
pointed instrument. In this scene her simple nature is seen 





* Joan the Maid : a Dramatic Romance, John Huntley Skrine, Warden of 
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struggling vainly with the sense of her strange and lonely 
destiny :— 
«* RAIMOND. Maiden, what is this ? 
What was there in my saying to shake you so? 
I would not jest at you, God knows, not I; 
But if I touched unwitting— 


JOAN. Nay, not that. 
Something came o’er—a fear—I cannot tell it, 
Of days to be— 

Rarmonp. Fear! There be fears enough 


This bitter time; France is a world of fears. 
But wherefore words of mine— O, if you have 
Some trouble of your home, and help of mine 
Or comfort might— 


JOAN. Ah! gentle sir, not now; 
I know not if some other day. 
Rarmonp. Why then, 


For sake of France and of our Domremy, 

Yea, and for something, maiden, dearer yet, 

Bid Raimond—there, your hand upon it.... Ha! 
Joan. Why did you start? 
RAIMOND. Why? Let the clap make answer, 

I had not thought the storm so near us. There! 

Stand wide. Yon chestnut over us had the bolt. 

And there again! Weare in the heart of it, girl ; 

I saw the balled flame shiver adown an elm 

To the earth, that swallowed it. Dost thow not fear ? 
Joan. The fire of God? Why should we fear it ? 
RaIMOND. Ay, 

But the touch death. I fear it. Wide, I say, 

Stand wide of the wood. This drowning thunder-rain 

Is kinder lodging than the covert. Hark! 

Why, said I not ? there's the big limb of oak 

I dragged you from beneath comes hurtling down 

To brain us, were we under it. Heavens! and you 

— What ails you, maiden? for you dread no more 

This torment of the storm than if it were 

Innocent sunshine, and you lift a front 

Glad as a swordsman’s when it peals to fight. 

How can I choose but Jove you, being so brave ? 


Dear maiden, nay, ’tis truth. .. . Ah! what is this? 
Merciful God! 
JOAN. It strikes but whom He will. 


Raimonp. The miracle that you live to speak of it! 
I saw you set on fire, the falling flame 
Wrapping you like a robe. And you no hurt! 
Joan. Indeed I thought the bolt had slain me. 
Rarmonp. Yea, 
You thought so? Yet your eyes shone out of it 
In joy as ata vision. Girl, you seemed 
Like those who trod that furnace with the Lord. 
The fire of God? But O! it came between. 
I would it had not sundered you and me. 
Joan. O peace! I know not what yousay. Fain would I 
Walk with my God, though He should come in fire. 
But let us part; the storm is less, the bolt 
Has broke the cloud that bore. And peril’s here 
More than the bolt. Heaven keep you, sir... . and all 
The lovers of our France. (Goes.)” 


That presage of Joan’s marvellous and tragic fate, to which 
the fire of God first separated and then doomed her, as a fiery 
vision similarly sudden and more blinding had separated and 
doomed St. Paul for a work still greater and far more fruitful, 
gives us the first glimpse of the maid’s strange mission, the 
mission which, of all the workings of God in secular history, is 
to the eye of the historian the most unique and the most indubit- 
able. It is the profound and childlike obedience which Joan 
pays to “the voices” which send her on her strange career and 
mould her for the great task of inspiring her countrymen to 
their great uprising, that makes Mr. Skrine’s story at once so 
vivid and so dramatic. When she exclaims at the moment 
of the great deliverance of Orleans from the English invaders, 
“ My God is all around me like a host, and where is the 
oppressor?” the reader is made to thrill with the great joy 
of the redemption :— 


“My God is all around me like a host. 
And where is the oppressor ? 
PasQueEREL. 
Dunois would greet you. 
Dunots (entering). Nay, no words have I. 
My heart is liker fall in tears than words, 
So charged with joy and wonder. France is saved, 
And all the deed a woman’s. 
Joan. Say not so. 
God saves by whom He will; give glory there. 
Now must we homeward, sir, across the bridge. 


Maiden, turn : 


Dunois. Why, Maid, ’tis gone. 
JOAN. Yet by the bridge will I, 
I promised and I’ll do. The nimble wrights 


That spanned an arch for battle, shall they not 
Span it for triumph? And I think, Dunois, 

A bridge of gossamer were enough to prop 

The weight of marching France this happy night: 
So light our heart is we could tread the air. 





(They march off.) 
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That surely isa more dramatic close to the first act of the 
triumphant tragedy than even Schiller himself ever gives us. 

Nor does Mr. Skrine fall short in picturing the hypocrites 
through whose plots Joan is destroyed. The smooth and sub- 
dued villainy of the Archbishop of Rheims is painted in some 
strong and vivid touches which make him live before us. 
Louis, who is Joan’s page, describes his mode of egging-on 
the bold, bad Captain Flavy to the destruction of Joan, in a few 
powerful words of confidential communication to Marguerite, 
the one loyal woman who is devoted to Joan :— 


“ Louis (rising and coming close). Marguerite, the man— 
T'll tell it you; we are such frieuds—I say, 
He is a devil in lawn and velvet: there! 
MaRrcueEriteE (rising too, and taking his hand). 
What is it, Louis, what is it ? 
Lous. Judge yourself. 
I waited as he supped ; the captain sat 
Beside him (know you what this Flavy is?) : 
The people clamoured in the street : a voice 
Rang thro’ the casement, ‘Send for Joan: the folk 
Will have their Joan to lead them.’ O to see 
Grow purple on Flavy’s cheek the scar he got 
oe of young Thibault in the wood, 


en— 
Mareueritse. What is that of Thibault? 
Lovutis. Ay, who knows ? 
Men whisper Thibault’s sister was too fair 
And good, howe’er that made it. But he flushed 
With envy! Beast! What cares he for the town 
Except as Flavy’s harvest-field that grows 
A marshal-staff for Flavy. 
MARGUERITE. Well, and then ? 
Louis. He cursed her thro’ the bristles on his lip, 
Softly. The Archbishop (him I hate the worst) 
Waved his embroideries, eyed his ruby, said, 
‘Humour your honest people ; let her come. 
Always you are captain of our forces here: 
They'll do or not do by your order, and she— 
She is so headlong in the field.’ And there, 
Altho’ I stood behind him, yet I knew, 
His lashes lifted, and the captain’s fell, 
As if he thought on something. When he thinks, 
Marguerite, ’tis always of a villainy.” 
And the scene between Regnault and Flavy when the latter 
obtains the former’s promise to back up his villainy, is equally 
terse and effective. It was, as Joan herself perceived, what her 
sacerdotal enemies called “ The Church Militant,”—meaning 
the Church that first used and then sold and betrayed and 
judged and murdered her,—that fought against her through- 
out her brief and bright career of victory. Perhaps there is 
no finer passage in this noble poem than that in which Joan 
prays that the cup may pass from her; and then again bows 
her head to the final martyrdom with a sense that even in 
the fire the angel of the Lord would be with her :— 
sot oP How say’st? It must be by the fire? Not that! 
Ah, no, no, no, not that! *Twere easier die 
Seven times by steel in battle than by fre. 
This virgin and untainted flesh of mine, 
What hath it done that it must burn to ash ? 
O seraph of the tenderness of God, 
Pity me, pray the kind God ask not that. 
(Lies prostrate: then rises to her knees.) 
Ah, what is this? Over me went his wing, 
Flame, and it slew not. O, it wrapped me round 
With the embrace of God: it leaves my heart 
Flaming ; it slays in it the fear. Behold 
The handmaid of the Lord. I’ll come to thee, 
Yea, thro’ the fire, great brother, thro’ the fire.” 
There the reader takes his last glance at the heroine of this 
pure tragedy. The close is seen only through the eyes of 
those who beheld the martyrdom, and saw in it the euthanasia 
ofasaint. Perhaps it would be difficult to sum up the effect 
of that martyrdom better than in one or two of the lovely 
lyrics of the Minstrel who watches this tragedy from afar. 
Here is his prelude to the great martyrdom :— 
“ MinsTREL (sings). 
Flutter and beat on thy bars, O dove, 
Child of the field and the sky! 
Beat, or brood in the dark thereof, 
Listing if Death draw nigh. 
Wings to hover and bless were thine ; 
But where is the wing to flee ? 
O White Dove of the Pity divine, 
And who hath pity of thee ? ” 
That is pure poetry; purer, we think, than those beautifal 
but somewhat too self-conscious verses prefixed to the drama. 
Exquisite, too, is the Minstrel’s account of the closing scene :— 
“Scor. What sayest, man, what sayest? Hast thou seen? 
Minstrev. I saw hell open and her fires a-roar, 
And one white angel dumb them. 


MINSTREL. I cannot sober me; 
I have drunk the wines of terror and the wines 
Of transport in one cup. 
Scor. Then, as thou canst. 
MrinstrEL. Thousand by thousand on the mortal field, 
And she but one. O ho! to war she rides, 
Fenceless she rides and single to that war, 
Yet shall they not o’erthrow her, a host to one. 


They bend their weapons on her and their brows ; 
They birk like dogs, they gape like dogs to snatch 
The soul’s betrayal from the shaken lip. 

The truth sits in the bosom of the girl, 

And who shall storm it thence ? 


A flood of faces billowing to the wall, 

And roofs alive with men. I saw the light 

Flit from her lonely eyes to range the flood, 

And back return unrested. And a moan 

Came trembling down—the dove's note on the bough 

When stolen her brood is—crying, ‘ Rouen, Rouen, 

My death be not thy doom!’ 

The founts of hell upbrake from underneath 

And spouted flame to swallow her; the red surge 

Roared up her to the lips. I heard the hiss 

Of monsters in the fiery drift, the bruit 

Of devil laughter-claps, and hurtling wings 

That ploughed the reek about her. 

Then from the furnace heart a cry went out, 

Scarce louder than a sob, but shook the ranks 

With mastery like a trumpet, ‘ God, my life, 

The voice was thine, the voice was thine, the voice 

Hath not betrayed me.’ And the cry went out, 

And beats on all the walls of all the world, 

And none will silence it for evermore.” 
Conld any touch be more dramatic than the words,— 

“I cannot sober me; 

I have drunk the wines of terror and the wines 

Of transport in one cup.” 
Also the still more prophetic close,— 

“ And the cry went out, 

And beats on all the walls of all the world, 

And none will silence it for evermore,” 
has in it the fall rapture of that victory of the spirit which 
alone can lift tragedy into triumph. Hardly has any finer 
note ever been struck in showing how some of the greatest 
tragedies of the world have proved the only divine signs after 
which the generation of those who are neither “ wicked ” nor 
“adulterous” seek and do not seek in vain. 





“PAGAN IRELAND.” * 
A cuRIovs side-light is thrown upon those facts of national 
temperament which, together with certain economic facts, go 
far to account for what politicians call the Irish question, by 
the quasi-apologetic attitude adopted by the writer of this 
learned and interesting book. The ordinary English reader 
—and it is for the ordinary reader that the book is largely 
intended—might be inclined at first to think that Colonel 
Wood-Martin was laughing at him when he plainly intimates 
that even at this day considerable moral courage is required 
by an archzologist who is prepared to avow scepticism with 
regard to Irish MS. claiming for prehistoric Ireland the 
credit of having possessed a highly developed civilisation. 
But clearly that would be a mistake. When he says that 
“in treating of the past of ancient Erin, a writer must neither 
care for, nor be influenced by, public opinion, and must be 
a thorough-going ‘hunter after trath,’” Colonel Wood- 
Martin evidently bas in view a public opinion which is 
influenced not by science, but by sentiment, and which 
regards certain views as to the condition of Ireland, Jong 
before St. Patrick’s arrival, as dictated by patriotic duty. 
The eminent Irish archzxologist, O'Donovan, as our author 
recalls, ‘“‘relates how some of his former most intimate 
friends became his enemies on his expressing grave doubts 
regarding the authenticity of ancient Irish history,” and 
Colonel Wood-Martin’s tone suggests that he himself is 
by no means free from apprehension lest a like punishment 
should be inflicted on him for his commission of the 
same offence. Such an apprehension indicates the pre- 
valence of a mental condition hardly comprehensible by the 
average Englishman. Our historians have had their quarrels, 
no doubt, and that recently enough; but their accusations 
against one another have related to questions of method and 
of the right use of evidence, or have been connected with the 
character of personages and events of modern date, having 
some bearing on present-day controversies. It is inconceivable 
* Pagan Ireland: an Archzological Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian 
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that personal estrangements should be brought about among 
English men of letters by the feeling that patriotism did 
not permit anything but a literal accertance of, say, the 
earliest written records of the ziories cf the Round Table. 
We do not discuss here whick is iatrinsically the better 
attitude of mind. There 1s indeed something which even the 
most matter-of-fact Englishman can hardly fail to acknow- 
ledge as pathetic and attractive in the temper which looks 
upon the unverified narratives of far-away national glories as 
matters of faith too sacred to be subjected to the cold light 
of modern criticism. But he cannot for a moment share that 
temper, and in the difference thus illustrated, which goes 
right through the English and Irish characters, lies the 
explanation of much of the friction which besets the connec- 
tion between the two nations. 


As to Colonel Wood-Martin, we can only hope that he will 
not suffer seriously for his candid application of scientific 
methods to the study of the modes of life of the dwellers in 
prehistoric Ireland. He has certainly paid them the compli- 
ment of bestowing immense pains, as well as a high degree of 
intelligence, on the examination of all the traces they have 
left of themselves. [t should, moreover, be very distinctly 
-anderstood that there is no question whatever of proving 
that the society of the forefathers of the Irish in the pre 
historic period, would have been in the least more undesirable 
than that of our own forefathers at the same time. No such 
calumny is afoot, and if there were, it would receive no 
support from the researches of Colonel Wood-Martin. It is 
even quite possible that in the remote past the inhabitants of 
Erin were characterised by that natural grace of manner 
which Mr, Matthew Arnold so warmly and justly admired, 
-and to which, as he pointed out, no counterpart is to be 
found in this country at the present day, except among 
the upper classes. Manner is an altogether different thing 
from manner, and still more so from customs; and it is 
in their manners and customs that Colonel Wood-Martin’s 
personal investigations, and his very careful and elaborate 
collection of the results obtained by other investigators, 
tend to show that the prehistoric Irish were not in any 
marked degree superior to their contemporaries in other 
parts of Europe. The bulk of the work before us con- 
sists of a detailed and classified account of the various 
remains of the ancient inhabitants of Ireland, covering 
the whole range of their earthly existence,—their dwellings, 
their caldrons, lamps, and other household furniture, their 
fighting weapons and other tools, their musical instruments, 
their gold-work and other ornaments, their rock-sculpture, 
-the decoration of their fictile ware, and their sepulchres. It 
is a singularly comprehensive survey of the existing state of 
knowledge bearing on the subject of his work which Colonel 
Wood-Martin presents to his readers; and the illustrations 
with which the book abounds are remarkably helpful and 
instructive. To mention one or two examples, our author’s 
treatment of the subject of prehistoric Irish architecture, as 
exhibited in the stone fortresses, or “cashels,” the earthen 
works, or “ raths,” and the lake-dwellings, or “crannogs,” is 
full of information clearly and pleasantly set forth and 
effectively illustrated. Thus there are no fewer than four 
excellent illustrations of the great “cashel” on the island of 
Inismurruy, off the Sligo coast, showing the interior face of 
the wall, with the flights of steps provided for the convenience 
of the defenders, the low or “ creep” entrances, which were 
so arranged that only one person could pass through them 
at a time, and that the first intruder being easily disabled 
or slain, the passage would become blocked; and a per- 
fectly clear ground-plan of the whole fort. It is to be 
noted that in none of the pre-Christian buildings of 
Ireland are the stones held together by cement; but there 
are a few examples of forts of which the walls have been 
vitrified into a solid impregnable mass by the application of 
fire, as to which it is suggested that observation of the effects 
of some accidental conflagration may have suggested this 
peculiar method of solidifying a “dry-built” structure. 
Colonel Wood-Martin’s account of the “souterrains,” con- 
structed as store-houses and as refuges in cases of extrem:t:, 
under “ cashels,” and provided, like the “ creep ” entrances to 
the latter, with ingenious arrangements for the discomfiture 
of intruders, is very interesting. On lake-dwellings in Ireland 
he speaks with special authority, having published an elabo- 
rate work on that subject. It appears that the number of 








lacustrine sites now known in Ireland reaches two hundred 
and fifty, and in our author’s opinion these are a mere 
fraction of those which formerly existed. The Irish lake- 
dwellings were built on artificial islands, not, as was usnal 
on the continent of Europe, on piles; and convincing details 
are given in support of the statement that “considerable in. 
genuity was displayed in the formation of these island-homes, 
which were frequently constructed in a depth of from twelve 
to fourteen feet of water.” One of them, at Lagore, County 
Meath, which had been founded in prehistoric times, was so 
strong that, in order to capture it, the Danes carried a vessel 
from Dublin overland, and launched it on the lake, which is 
now dried up, and burnt the dwelling down to the water’s 
edge. Examination of the refuse-heaps or kitchen-middens of 
lake-dwellings have yielded most interesting results, showing 
that they were continuously inhabited from primitive ages 
down to times well within the realm of history. Thus in one 
midden traces of the megaceros, a long-extinct animal which 
was contemporary with the reindeer in Ireland, were discovere?s 
and implements of flint, bone, bronze, or iron, have been found 
in the refuse-heap of one and the same “ crannog.” 

Very considerable as is the ingenuity to which the con. 
struction of “cashels,” “raths,” and “crannogs” bears 
witness, we fear it must be acknowledged that Colonel 
Wood-Martin is in the right when he says that these 
architectural remains of the ancient Irish cannot be said to 
“exhibit traces of the high culture and civilisation claimed 
for them by many enthusiastic writers.” A like acknowledg- 
ment must be made as he passes in review the decorative art 
of the prehistoric inhabitants of Erin as shown on fragments 
of pottery and inscribings on rocks in caverns, and on the 
stones of ancient monuments. Colonel Wood-Martin gives 
illustrations of a number of examples of ornamentation on 
pottery from the lake-dwellings of Central Europe, for com- 
parison with Irish rock-sculpturings, and contends with much 
plausibility, that at least a primd facie case is made out in 
favour of the view that “archaic ornamentation on the 
Continent and in Ireland, was executed by the same race, or 
by the same school of craftsmen.” But however that may 
be, it certainly appears to be beyond dispute that, although 
for example the designs of some of the cinerary urns and of 
the numerous gold ornaments (for Ireland was rich in gold of 
her own) which have been brought to light as belonging to 
the prehistoric ages in Erin, do illustrate a genuine, though 
somewhat elementary sense for beauty, there is really 
nothing in the way of material remains to support the 
assertions of the monkish chroniclers as to the glories of the 
Green Isle of the West when the first missionaries began to 
convert its people to Christianity. The fact is very far from 
detracting anything from the glory of St. Puatrick’s achieve- 
ment, or from the honour due to those generations of 
Irishmen who developed a beautiful form of sacred sculpture, 
and furnished missionaries for the re-evangelisation of 
Britain. 





A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER.* 
WESTMINSTER has been celebrating this week the bicentenary 
of Richard Busby, a little out of time, for the great school- 
master died in April, 1695. This honour, which has been 
made a little common of late, has seldom been better deserved. 
Few schoolmasters have achieved fame, and Busby is certainly 
one of the few. The mere length of his tenure of office would 
have made him remarkable. He occupied his throne—no 
meaner word seems suitable—for more than half a century, 
undisturbed by changes that shook all England outside his 
school. He succeeded in 1638, and he died, still holding the 
sceptre, no inutile l'cnum in his hands, in 1695. No one seems 
to have suggested the idea that his powers were failing. At 
eigbty-nine he was still eyv:a: to himself, and that self was, by 
common consent, a personality of extraordinary vigour. His 
pupils spoke of him with an affectionate enthusiasm which only 
one who was as good as he was great could have called forth. 
The mere catalogue of honours won by old Westminsters who 
had heard the teaching, and, perhaps it should be added, 
felt the rod of this Nestor among masters, is a convincing 
iostimony to his greatness. But the witness of individual 
seholars says even more, for it shows the personal influence 
of the man, not only arousing the enthuasiasm of learning 





* Memoir of Richard Busby, D.D. (1605-1695), with some Account of Westminsta 
School in the Seventeenth Century, 5 
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put awakening genuine emotions of piety. On this point men 
of very different tempers and views are unanimous. The 
aspect of the man, as it has been preserved by authoritative 
likenesses, is at least consistent with their view. His face 
would serve either for a scholar or a saint. The popular 
estimate of him dwells too much on the severity of his 
discipline. It was an age that believed implicitly in the 
virtue of the rod, and Busby was a man of the time. But he 
was no savage. Had such been his reputation, South, 
who revered him, would never have spoken in a sermon 
preached in his presence of the plagosit Orbilii as a 
class to be despised. Nor does such a character suit 
his pathetic exclamation, when for the first and only 
time he Jaid his hand on Philip Henry, xa: cv zixvov. Bat 
that he was ready with the rod need not be denied. One 
Indicrous story shows him extending its use in a way beyond 
ell precedent. Some of the junior boys were making a great 
uproar in Little Dean’s Yard, and Busby, after twice sending 
a monitor in vain, commanded the culprits to be brought 
before him. His envoys seized a Frenchman who was watch- 
ing with amusement the games of the boys, and brought him 
before the chief, declaring that he had caused the uproar. 
“Horse him!” said Busby, and he was horsed, flogged, 
and hustled out. The man wat, boiling over with rage, 
to a neighbouring coffee-house, and indited a challenge which 
he sent by a street-porter. ‘Horse him!” said the doctor 
again, when he had read the paper, and the second fared as 
is ,rineipal. The terrified Frenchman could only say,— 

C’est un diable!” 

Little is known, probably little is to be known, about 
Busby’s life, whick doubtless was as busy and uneventful as 
the life of a schoolmaster commonly is. But Mr. Barker has 
some interesting details to give us about the school life of 
the time. More than one Westminster boy was sufficiently 
thoughtful of after-generations to keep a diary. One of 
Busby’s own note-books survives. Unluckily, it is occupied 
with the care of tables, tradesmen’s bills, and the receipt and 
payment of money. Still, these things are interesting, when 
a sufficiency of time has elapsed. The entries are fragmentary 
and confused, but it seems that Busby’s income must have 
ranged between £1,000 and £1,200, the under - master 
receiving about £300, and the usher £100. These three 
divided two hundred and more boys between them. It may 
be a consolation to some who follow the same profession that 
Busby also made bad debts. The Earl of Nottingham, for 
instance, had three sons at the school, and never paid a 
farthing for any of them. The tuition fee of a day-boy was 
£2 per annum, with a Christmas gift to his teacher, varying 
according to his place in the school. The considerable wealth 
which Busby acquired he devoted, both in his lifetime and by 
his will, to charitable purposes. The Busby Trust, managed 
by thirteen trustees, who must be old Westminsters, is chiefly 
devoted to the relief of the poor clergy of four counties,—Lin- 
colnshire, of which he was a native, having the lion’s share. 
Mr. Barker has done his work carefully and well. 





MAYNOOTH.* 

TuIs very handsome volume commemorates with adequate 
dignity the centenary of Maynooth College. No one will 
hesitate to pronounce it “creditable to Irish art and Irish 
enterprise.” And the story which the author has to tell is 
one of no common interest. If he and his co-religionists feel 
a legitimate pride in the growth of the College from humble 
beginnings to its present greatness and importance, a Pro- 
testant reader, on the other hand, has some reason to be 
satisfied with what non-Catholics have done in the matter. 
A Protestant nobleman helped in the foundation of the 
College; a Protestant Premier persisted, in spite of fierce 
Opposition from his own party, in largely adding to its means; 
and a Protestant Legislature settled its present position with 
a liberality which it would not be easy to match elsewhere. 
The Irish Church Act of 1869 gave to the College a capital 
sum of £369,040, or fourteen years’ purchase of the annual 
grant of £26,360, and gave it absolutely,—i.c., so as to become 
the property of the College, without any kind of Government 
control. It was not more than ought to have been done; it 
certainly was more than would have been done anywhere else 
in Europe. 





* Maynooth College: its Centenary History, 1795-1895. By the Most Rev, John 


Hea'y, D.D. Dublin: Brewne and Nolan. 





We may pass over Bishop Healy’s remarks on early 
“ Ecclesiastical Education in Ireland.” When he says that 
“during the first three centuries of our Christian history the 
monastic schools of Ireland were the light and glory of all 
the west,” his language is somewhat vague. One asks when 
the “first three centuries” began. The early eminence of 
the Irish Church in this respé¢ ct is, however, undoubted. We 
may pass, too, the tron'lous days during which the three- 
cornered fight between the native Irish, the Anglo-Irish, and 
the English Government went on, and the yet darker times 
of the Penal Laws. Towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when it had become an accepted fact that Ireland was 
and would probably remain “ Papist,” the question of the 
education of the priesthood became urgent. The French, and 
indeed the Continental colleges generally, were no longer 
available. If the priests were to be educated at all, they 
must be educated at home. The Government hoped that 
the change would work for good. It is curious to read in the 
light of after-history how, in 1794, the Irish Roman Catholic 
Bishop presented a unanimous memorial, in which they 
claimed for their clergy the credit of having “inculcated 
obedience to the laws and veneration for his Majesty’s royal 
person and Government,” and declared that their loyalty in 
future would be best secured by their receiving their profes- 
sional edacation at home. The most influential of these pre- 
lates were strong Unionists. Of Dr. Troy, Archbishop of 
Dablin, Bishop Healy writes that “no other Irish Bishop did 
so much toaid Castlereagh in carrying the Union through 
the Irish Parliament.” The Primate, Dr. O'Reilly, and Dr, 
Moylan, Bishop of Cork, were in agreement with him. Dr, 
Plunkett, of Meath, was anti-Unionist, but “a very strong 
Loyalist.” In 1795 an Act, by which £8,000 a year was 
secured to an ecclesiastical college, was passed, and in the 
same year Maynooth was selected as the site where the new 
building should be erected. The Dake of Leinster offered to 
give a perpetual lease on easy terms. In doing this he was 
carrying out the traditions of his family. The eighth Earl of 
Kildare had conceived, and his son and successor had actually 
carried out, the plan of endowing a college at Maynooth. It 
had a very brief existence. The Geraldines rebelled and were 
crushed, and their College ceased to be. In the year 1553 the 
lands that had once belonged to it were stated to be of the 
annual value of £38 2s. 7d. The new Maynooth was opened 
in the autumn of the year 1795. The first students numbered 
thirty-seven, and thirteen more were expected. In April, 
1796, the foundation-stone of the new buildings was laid by 
the Lord-Lieutenant, Earl Camden. Bishop Healy prints, 
not without some misgiving, the odes delivered on the 
occasion. They were certainly more remarkable for “ effasive 
loyalty ” than for literary merit or scholarship. The Greek, 
without soft breathings or accents, is hideous of aspect. 

The circumstances of the time gave the Council an 
unusually large choice of professors. The French Revolu- 
tion had driven great numbers of priests abroad, and many 
of them were well qualified to fill the Chairs, whether of 
theology or of arts, in the new College. Names of general 
distinction are not to be found, indeed, in the list of the 
Maynooth professors, though several specialists may be 
found among its teachers and its alumni. The one exception 
is that of J. O. Eustace, author of a book which is still 
quoted, if not read, Eustace’s Classical Tour in Italy. He 
was without doubt a scholar of considerable distinction, but 
his connection with Maynooth was very brief. He was 
appointed Professor of Rhetoric in June, 1795, and was in 
residence in the following October. There was no class; 
however, to lecture to. <A little more than two years after- 
wards he resigned. For some reason now unknown, it was 
thought necessary to announce that he “ was not expelled bat 
retired on his own free resignation.” 

The political troubles of 1798 did not fail to affect the 
College. The authorities dealt with the situation in a way 
that was, anyhow, not wanting in firmness. A certain Dr. 
Duigenan had stated in a pamphlet that thirty-six of the 
students had joined the insurgents and fought egainst the 
King’s troops. The trustees convened the sixty-nine resident 
students and put to them, one by one, the question whether 
they had ever taken the oath of the United Irishmen. Fifty- 
nine were able to answer that they had not taken it or 
in any way compromised their character for loyalty. Eight 
confessed that through ignorance they had taken the 
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oath. ‘Two refused to answer. The eight, though they 
expressed their regret, and the impenitent two, were alike 
expelled. The students lodging in the town were subjected 
to the same examination, with the result that six penitents 
and one rebel were expelled. Some of the victims afterwards 
applied for readmission, but were refused. The authorities 
of Maynooth were certainly abundantly loyal. Bishop Healy, 
who has been himself both a student and a Professor, thinks 
that this zeal was affected. “It was essential at the time,” 
he writes, “to keep Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Secretary Cook 
in good humour.” But it may very well have been sincere. 
Itis plain that the sympathies of the Roman Catholic prelates 
of those days were not with the Nationalist movement of the 
time. That movement was far too closely connected with the 
French Revolution to please them. But Bishop Healy’s sug- 
gestion is as instructive as it is naive. Keeping English 
Premiers and Secretaries in good humour by loyal language 
is an art which has been largely practised in these latter days. 

Another candid remark of our author is worth note. “ From 
an English point of view, it may well be doubted if anything 
was gained by taking the Irish youths, destined for the 
ministry, from the scattered colleges on the Continent, and 
educating them together in one great college at home.” This 
is one of the reasons, indeed, which made the policy begun 
by Pitt in 1795, and developed by Peel in 1845, a conspicuous 
failure. The Irish priest, when educated at home, learns a 
kind of patriotism which there would be nothing to teach him 
in the colleges of the Continent. Another reason is the 
facility with which lads of the peasant class can now obtain 
the education that qualifies for the priesthood. A list of 
students would be a highly interesting supplement to the 
Centenary History, particularly if they were marked, in the 
fashion of our own Universities, with the social status of their 
parents. The two causes working together have made a 
passionate hatred of England the ruling feeling of the Irish 
clergy. 

We must pass over various matters of interest, as, for 
instance, the alleged Gallicanism of the early teaching in 
Maynooth. To touch them would be to meddle with theo- 
logical controversy. We may be permitted, however, to ask 
why Bishop Healy says that “in Protestant colleges a know- 
ledge of the Scripture is confined mostly to textual criticisms.” 
If he would condescend to look at the most popular text-book, 
Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, he would find that he is mis- 
taken. The printing of the Latin inscriptions would have 
been better, here and there, for a little revision. 





LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY 
KEMBLE.* 
In a letter written to Lowell in 1877, Edward Fitzgerald 
said that he was credited with the aphorism, “Taste is the 
feminine of genius,” and it is unquestionable that in the 
particular case of the author of this aphorism his gift of 
appreciation of the best qualities that exist in literature and 
art amounted to a kind of genius. We question whether 
taste can really be called the feminine of. genius in the sense 
of being its counterpart or consort. According to the late 
Laureate, “ Woman is not undevelopt man, but diverse,” and 
surely “taste” is not so much “ genius” of a weaker sex as a 
gift apart and hardly to be compared with it. A scholar’s 
education, which includes a thorough knowledge of classical 
literature and art, is more likely to produce a higher cultiva- 
tion of what is called “taste” than any purely feminine 
intuition could produce, it is in its way at once an 
innate and acquired quality, the germ must be there of 
some keen sense of fitness and beauty; and if that germ 
be properly cultivated, it will produce a power of dis 
cernment, a quality of appreciation that is able to separate 
what is best in literature and art from the heaps of 
surrounding and deadening mediocrity, much as quicksilver 
separates a precious metal from surrounding dross, but 
possibly without any corresponding spark of genius at 
all. Whenever a question of “taste” is propounded, 
especially in literature, the bent of mind of each indi- 
vidual lover of books will incline the answer one way or 
another. Fitzgerald laments that Carlyle will not join in his 
hero-worship of Scott; while at the same time he has no 
patience with Spedding’s admiration for Jane Austen. He 
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* Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble. 





finds Shelley thin and unsubstantial, but ranks Keats ag 
more akin to Shakespeare than avy poet since his time, He 
tries his favourite authors by the standard of Shakespeare 
and finds several characters in Scott’s novels that stand the 
test, and even Dickens has touches of Shakespeare—« 
cockney Shakespeare, if you will ”—while with all his affection 
for Thackeray he preferred Dickens’s “hundred delightfal 
caricatures” to Thackeray’s “half-dozen terrible photo. 
grapbs.” There is not much that is new or worth embalmin 
in print in the present series of letters from Fitzgerald to 
Fanny Kemble. Some of the best have already appeared in 
the collection of Letfers published in 1889, and again with 
further additions, in 1894. Moreover, Fitzgerald had a way, 
common, we may suppose to all habitual letter-writers, of 
repeating his anecdotes or items of news to his varions 
correspondents, so that the same anecdotes and the same 
allusions to people or books crop up again and again. He 
must have bored all his friends with his partiality for his 
“everlasting ” Crabbe, and in later years he alludes inces. 
santly to his “old love,” or “his dear old Girl,” Madame de 
Sévigné. Living a hermit’s life, and depending on his 
favourite authors for society, he at last shrank from making 
new acquaintances even in books, and returned again and 
again to his Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Boccaccio, his hero 
Scott, and his beloved Madame de Sévigné. Fanny Kemble was 
an old friend by inheritance, and the two corresponded fre. 
quently, the present series of letters extending over the last 
decade of Fitzgerald’s life. Mr. Aldis Wright has thought it 
well to print the letters fully, with their constant expressions of 
humble self-depreciation, their petulant accusations of illegible 
“crossings” on Mrs. Kemble’s part, and the elaborate ex. 
planations over occasional “ tiffs,” but the cream of them has 
already appeared in print, and the residue is decidedly skim. 
milk. In Letter IX. there is a rambling comparison of Burns 
and Béranger, which is what might have been expected from 
a man who passed so much of his life out of doors, in spite of 
his love of French and Italian and Spanish authors, and who 
wrote a few years later that if Tennyson had lived an active 
life, as Scott and Shakespeare, or even “ ridden, shot, drunk, 
and played the Devil, as Byron,” he would have accomplished 
more, and been less self-concentrated.” Alluding to Béranger 
he wrote :— 

“With all my Admiration for about a Score of the Frenchman’s 
almost perfect Songs, I would give all of them up for a Score of 
Burns’ Couplets, Stanzas, or Single Lines scattered among those 
quite imperfect Lyrics of his. Béranger, no doubt, was The 
Artist ; which stillis not the highest Genius—witness Shakespeare, 
Dante, Aschylus, Calderon, to the contrary. Burns assuredly 
had more Passion than the Frenchman; which is not Genius 
either, but a great part of the Lyric Poet still. What Béranger 
might have been, if born and bred among Banks, Braes, and 
Mountains, I cannot tell: Burns had the advantage over him. And 
then the Highland Mary to love, amid the heather, as compared to 
Lise the Grisette in a Parisian Suburb! Some of the old French 
Virelays and Vava-de-vire come much nearer the Wild Notes of 
Burns, and go to one’s heart like his; Béranger never gets as far as 
that, Ithink. One knows he will come round to his pretty refrain 
with perfect grace; if he were more Inspired he couldn’t...... 
Do you know that one of Burns’ few almost perfect Stanzes 
was perfect till he added two Syllables to each alternate Line to 
fit it to the lovely Music which almost ¢x:uses such a dilution of 


the Verse:— 
‘Ye Banks and Braes o’ bonnie D on, 
How can ye b'oom (so fresh) so fair ? 
Ye little Birds how cau ye sing, 
And I so (weary) full of care! 
Thou’lt break my heart, thou little Bird, 
That sings (singest so) upon the Thorn: 
Thou minds me of departed days 
That never shall return 
(Departed never to) return.’” 


It seems strange that Fitzgerald, with his cultivated ear for 
music, could find no trace of melody in the opera of Carmen, 
which he heard in 1880; but he lived more in the past than 
the present, and for him the old Haymarket Opera House 
was tenanted by ghosts. Pasta and Rubini and Taglioni 
filled the stage; Lady Blessington and D’Orsay and Lady 
Jersey shone in the boxes; modern singers and audience alike 
were inferior, and lacked distinction. It was an echo of the 
feeling expressed in the line of his beloved ‘Saint Charles” :— 
« All, all, are gone, the old familiar faces.” 


Carmen, he said, was written on the Wagner model, and else- 
where (p. 80) he alludes to his preference for the older school 
of music. ‘ Mozart couldn’t tell how he made a Tune; even 
a whole Symphony, he said, unrolled itself out of a leading 
idea by no logical process. Keats said that no Poetry was 
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Tree, &c. I have no faith in your Works of Art done on 
Theory and Principle, like Wordsworth, Wagner, Holman 
Hunt, &c.” To so great an extent did he carry his distrust 
of novelties that he would have had Tennyson publish 
nothing after his 1842 volume except “The Northern Farmer.” 
Even “In Memoriam ” could win no sincere praise from him; 
he wrote that it could only serve to make its readers senti- 
mental. Fitzgerald, in spite of his confidence in his own 
taste, was modest to excess about his own translations and 
adaptations. Writing from Woodbridge in April, 1879, to 
Fanny Kemble, he alludes to his condensed version of Crabbe’s 
Tales of the Hall :— 

“J am getting my ‘ Tales of the Hall’ printed, and shall one day 
ask you, and three or four besides, whether it had better be pub- 
lished. I think you and those three or four others will like it, 
but they may also judge that indifferent readers might not. And 
that you will all of you have to tell me when the thing is done. I 
shall not be in the least disappointed if you tell me to keep it 
among ‘ourselves,’ so long as ‘ ourselves’ are pleased ; for I know 
well that Publication would not carry it much further abroad; 
and I am very well content to pay my money for the little work 
which I have long meditated doiny. I shall have done ‘ my little 
owl Do you know what that means? No. Well, then; my 
Grandfather had several Parrots of different sorts and Talents : 
one of them (‘ Billy,’ I think) could only huff up his feathers in 
what my Grandfather called an owl fashion; so when Company 
were praising the more gifted Parrots, he would say—‘ You will 
hurt poor Billy's feelings—Come! Do your little owl, my dear!’ 
You are to imagine a handsome, hair-powdered Gentleman doing 
this—and his Daughter, my mother, telling of it. And so it is I 
do my little owl.” 


To so complete an extent did he carry his dislike to notoriety 
(it was Mrs. Kemble who described him as “ an eccentric man 
of genius, who took more pains to avoid fame than others do 
to seek it), that when “ The Records of My Girlhood” first ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly, he found a notice of himself 
and his contributions to literature that filled him with dis- 
may, and at his own request it was omitted from the volame 
published by Bentley. Mr. Aldis Wright has reproduced 
the offending sentences, “in the belief that the publicity from 
which his sensitive nature shrank during his lifetime may 
now, without impropriety, be given to what was written in all 
sincerity by one of his oldest and most intimate friends.” 
Mrs. Kemble speaks of his “rare intellectual and artistic 
gifts,” and pays a just tribute to those polished and leisurely 
labours of love by which he peopled his solitude, his transla- 
tions of Spanish and Persian masterpieces, his paraphrase of 
the Agamemnon of Aischylus, and his original dialogues. 
Probably Fitzgerald’s version of “ Omar Khayyam” will prove 
his most lasting epitaph. Had he published nothing else, the 
world would be the richer for his solitude. Had ke lived a 
different life and mingled more freely with intellects as 
polished as his own, we cannot tell whether or no he would 
have added more leaves to his slender wreath of laurel, or 
whether the friction of life would have sooner worn down the 
fine edge of his delicate genius. We cannot: think that his 
reputation is enhanced by the publication of the series of 
letters to Fanny Kemble, though we have no doubt that it 
will be read for the sake of “the things that are more 
excellent.” His genius for friendship (for it almost amounted 
to that) is seen once more in these pages, and for the sake of 
such loyalty, the small pleasantries and wearisume reiterations 
will perhaps be forgiven. As Mr. Aldis Wright says in his 
preface to the Letters and Literary Remains of Edward 
Fitzyerald (edited 1889),—‘ His friendships were more like 
loves, and he was constant in affectionate loyalty to others, 
and he might also say with Brutus,— 
‘In all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me.’” 





THE PRIVATE HISTORY OF “PUNCH.”* 
Many are the aphorisms which occur to us at the suggestion 
of the book before us. ‘‘Omne ignotum pro magnifico” 
suggests the converse proposition. If vice loses half its 
evil by losing all its grossness, does not journalism lose half 
its power by losing all its mystery? So conscientiously has 
Mr. Spielmann fulfilled the task he set himself (by-the-by, he 
does not exactly give us his own credentials for it, beyond 
the interest that Punch possesses for all men), that he communi- 
cated personally with all the living people whom he suspected 
of having worked for the good old comic paper,—a labour 





.* The History of “ Punch.” By M.H. Spielmann, With numerous Illustra- 
tions, London: Cassell and Co, 1895, 





which sounds Herculean. We could mention more than one 
whom he does not seem to have discovered, but that is inevit- 
able. However, nobody appears to have objected, and a perfect 
flood of light is poured upon the scene. Mr. Punch is a 
mystery no longer. Who wrote this, and who contributed 
that—what editor invited him to contribute, and what editor 
did not—and why he was not asked, and then why he was— 
are all amply set forth for those who will be interested in the 
details. Everybody before now knew Anstey to be Guthrie, 
and Guthrie to be “Voces Populi,” and no longer credits 
Punch with the authorship; and there is plenty more in- 
formation of the kind to be gathered from Mr. Spielmann’s 
pages. He fills them out with plenty of quotations, as an 
example of which we may reproduce what he himself 
describes as an inimitable instance of Mr. Guthrie’s humonr, 
from a music-hall scene called “ Under the Rose” :— 

“Tuer Sisters Sarcenet [on stage].—You men are deceivers and 
awfully sly. Oh, you are! 

—— PorTION oF AUDIENCE [as is expected from them].—No, we 
aren’t ! 

Tue Sisters S. [archly].—Now, you know you are! 

You come home with the milk ; should your poor wife ask why, 

‘ Pressing business, my pet,’ you serenely reply, 

When you've really been out on the ‘tiddle-y-hi,’ 

Yes, you have! 

Mae AvupiEncx [as before].—No, we've not! 

Tue Sisters S. [with the air of accusing angels }.—Why, you know 
you have!” 

The passage is stupid enough of course, and intended so to 
be, as an exact reproduction of what passes in popular music- 
halls every night. The author scarcely deserves to be 
unanonymised. For there is nothing of burlesque about 
it, and, as it might be true word for word, we question if it is 
not lacking in the spirit of exaggeration without which there 
is no true burlesque. That is exactly where Mr. Guthrie 
seems to us a little deficient as a humourist. He is much 
praised for his realism, and he is too realistic. Even in the 
scene in the “ Mall on Drawing-room Day” which is likewise 
much commended, we doubt if the presiding spirit of humour, 
who may be presumed to be Mr. Punch’s sponsor, is very well 
served by such a reproduction of life as “If I’d ha’ known 
all I was goin’ to see was a set o’ blanky nobs shut up in their 
blank-dash kerridges, blank my blanky eyes if I’d ha’ stirred 
a blanky foot, s’elp me dasb, I wouldn’t!” This may be true, 
but surely it is not funny. And it used to be fun for which 
our work-sore spirits asked in their Punch. Mr. Spielmann 
has no such misgivings. He says that “there can be no 
question of the artistic quality of work of the kind, nor of 
its humour, nor of its value as a complete reflection of 
English life. The worst of it that can be said is that it is 
new-fangled; but does any one doubt the sort of welcome 
that would have been accorded to it by Jerrold and Thackeray 
and Gilbert 4 Beckett, if they had had the good fortune to 
have an Anstey in their midst half-a-century ago?” As 
Jerrold and Thackeray were old-fangled, we might doubt it a 
little ourselves; bat there is something so grandiose about 
“an Anstey” in this connection as to disarm the enemy. 
Seriously, we have no doubt that to talk of a living journalist 
in this way is no sound compliment to him; and as for Punch, 
half the charm disappears if its mysteries are to be discounted 
so. What good, for instance, will it do to a young Mr. 
Lehmann for the public to know that so short a time ago as 
1889 he was editing an undergraduate’s journal at Cambridge, 
and was youthfully captured as a Cambridge wit, to devise 
for Punch many articles whose names are set forth? It 
would have been surely better for him to build up his own 
repute in a solid way. This sort of memory-making out 
of everybody, before they have worked or lived long enough 
for the position, is more out of place than usual in connection 
with a subject like Punch. 

On the whole we like better, out of a certain old-fangledness, 
to turn back again to the oft-told stories of Punch’s beginnings, 
and to live with the Thackerays and Jerrolds over again. 
A classical historian of fame is reported to have said, when 
asked why he did not sometimes deal with more modern 
subjects, that it was so great a comfort to confine him- 
self to peoples that were dead and gone and could not 
contradict him. So do we like to turn back to the anecdotes 
of the past, and vaguely to wonder how often, and in how 
many books, Douglas Jerrold’s fine old chestnut rebuke to 
Albert Smith (if Albert Smith it was) about rowing in the 
same boat, but not with the same sculls, has been printed and 
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set down. It would be almost refreshing to find a memorial 
work without it. Why does not somebody tell us the jokes 
that have escaped notice, and are quite as good,—such as 
Henry Byron’s delightful remark upon the poet Junching on 
a cold mince-pie, that he did it to “give him mince-pie- 
ration”? Or his condolence with the luckless theatrical 
lessee when the bailiffs carried off the benches, on the ground 
that it was the first time all the stalls had been taken since 
he had the place? All jokes are Mr. Panch’s property, and it is 
dangerous to drop them about in his hearing. The present 
writer happened to be standing by at a picture-gallery some 
years ago, when a lady remarked of a portrait, “ What a lovely 
Constable!” with the result that a worthy policeman on the 
spot blushed and drew up his collars. The same witness rashly 
repeated the jest, with the result that we have Mr. Spielmann’s 
authority for the fact that it has since appeared in Punch three 
times. On the other hand, the same witness was once guilty 
of forwarding to Punch a joke he made ina dream. He woke 
from a vision of bright sunlight on a many-windowed house in 
France with a riddle on his lips as to why it was like a famous 
firm of publishers? Because it was a “chiteau-and-windus.” 
This seemed to him so strange that he sent it, with the result 
of a very amusing note to the effect that “the last time that 
joke appeared in Punch, it was with an illustration.” In 
trath, our time has produced no more genial joker or more 
purely original writer than Punch’s present editor. He is 
the greatest “ funnist ”—to leave the dangerous vexed ques- 
tion about Wit and Humour for the moment aside—to be 
found in print, as the famous ride in “ Happy Thoughts” may 
testify, or the “ Qui va la?” of the sentinel,—“Je,” said I, 
“knowing the language,” or the incomparable parody of 
“Chicken Hazard.” And has he ever recorded the fact that 
he is the only man who can pun on his own name, and that only 
after dinner, as the “ Bur-nand worth two in the bush?” 
Once when an anxious contributor sent a joke to the office 
which he thought very valuable, and was afraid of losing, he 
took the precaution of sending at the same time to the editor’s 
office telling him of the deposit, and begging him to write at 
once (meaning, of course, when he should reach the office). 
Mr. Burnand immediately answered from home,—“ Dear ——, 
of course I write at once, as you ask me. What about?” It 
does not surprise us to learn that he is fond of suggesting 
names to his staff, and that “ Lik-a-Joko” was an idea of his. 
The ingratitude after this of starting a rival paper under 
that title seems unpardonable! But jokes will never find the 
world of the same mind. One chance contributor is deemed 
worthy of immortality for satirising a legal decision that 
next-door music is intolerable but not actionable, by the jest 
of “Music hath C[harms].” It is stiil remembered and 
quoted, we are told; but what about, or what it means, we 
know not. Likewise we feebly sympathise with Charles 
Keene over a joke sent him about a “long shot.” “When 
gen’lemen makes very long shots, they don’t get asked 
again!”—to a gratified visitor who had “shot a hare at the 
usual seventy yards.” Keene sadly supposed that Burnand 
would know what it meant. But he didn’t. Nor do we. 
Mr. Spielmann says everybody must. 


However, we should not examine these humonrs too gravely. 
There is plenty of pleasant reading in the book for those who 
never tire of personal gossip, and like to hear about their 
heroes in the flesh, and to have an Anstey amongst them con- 
cealed by no impersonal veil. The stories of Leech and Keene 
and others are well told, and the relative prominence allotted 
to the artists of the staff is, we suppose, justified by the facts. 
It might have been added to Leech’s credentials that he was 
the practical creator of the most inimitable of stage-figures, 
Lord Dundreary, which Sothern conceived from his caricatures. 
Thackeray and Douglas Jerrold (what a very disagreeable per- 
son the last must have been—Mr. Lilly might have called him 
“The humourist as savage ”)—and the other great figures of 
the early Punch, are all brought out before us ; and the origin 
of Burnand’s “ Mokeanna,” with Thackeray coming down to 
the dinner to congratulate the staff upon their “ new boy,” is 
a pleasant chapter of journalistic story. Certainly the present 
editor in no one way suffers by the side even of such prede- 
cessors as Mark Lemon and Shirley Brooks, while poor Mr. 
Tom Taylor seems viewed with little favour, in spite of some 
admirable work in all branches which has not been forgotten. 
But Mr. Burnand’s cheery energy, and his successful en- 
deavours to keep Punch abreast of the times, even when books 








like the present, and contributors like Mr. Furniss, have rent 
away all romance and mystery from the sage of Fleet Street 
make him the central figure of Mr. Spielmann’s volume, ‘ 
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How Jack Mackenzie Won his Epaulets. By Gordon Stables 
(T. Nelson and Sons.)—This is one of the best stories Dr. Gordon 
Stables has ever written. It is quite as full of contagious enthy. 
siasm as usual, but it is better compacted, and in it the author 
shows less disposition than usual to run off at a tangent from his 
proper subject. It is the story of a poor Glasgow boy, who goes by 
the name of “ Johnnie Greybreeks,” but who on Christmas night 
makes the friendship of well-to-do people, and in the end turns 
out to be really Jack Mackenzie, and a relative of his benefactors, 
He progresses as good and clever boys usually do, and ultimately 
figures as one of the minor heroes of the Crimean war. Perhaps 
it is quite unnecessary to say that in the end he marries Violet 
Dawson, a little girl who, in the beginning of the story, shows 
herself not at all unwilling to “ tiss ” him in his plebeian character 
of “ Johnnie Greybreeks.” It is equally needless to say that he 
has an abundance of adventures, and that the story of them is 
vigorously told. Johnnie is well drawn, and so are his early 
friend Tom Dawson, his sister Maggie, and his friends Reikie and 
Sturdy. Perhaps there is a trifle too much match-making at 
the end of the book, and Dr. Stables might have saved his readers 
the little maps he introduces here and there. Boys—even the 
most intelligent boys—do not like to have “lessons ” in the hours 
they give up to Jules Verne fiction. 


In Taunton Town, By E. Everett-Green. (T. Nelson and Sons.) 
—This is a well-compacted and on the whole well-written story, 
but the author, expert though she is in historical fiction of the 
kind that is suited to the juvenile mind, has been rather over- 
weighted by her subject. She writes of the Taunton of 1685, of 
the times of the Duke of Monmouth and the fatal Battle of Sedge- 
moor, and her book cannot fail therefore to suggest comparisons 
with Macaulay’s History and Mr. Blackmore’s “ Lorna Doone.” 
It is no reflection upon Mrs. Everett-Green to say that Macaulay’s 
Monmouth is a much more lifelike portrait than hers, and that 
her presentment of the terrible Jeffreys cannot be compared with 
Mr. Blackmore’s. She represents, too, the “ dear amiable youth,” 
who is supposed to tell the story, as rather too bigoted a Pro- 
testant, and as unable to see even the motes in Monmouth’s eye, 
The familiar and tragic story of Sedgemoor is, however, well told, 
—and so is, at the very end, the capture in Wapping of Jeffreys, 
through the instrumentality of Will Wiseman, who “ recognised 
beneath the shade of a tarpaulin-hat the bloated visage of the 
terrible Judge, last seen by him in the Assize Hall of Taunton.” 
There are several good portraits in the book,—in particular Joung 
Snowe, who tells the story in perhaps too ’umble a style; the 
chivalrous, loyal, but yet sensible Viscount Vere; his father, Lord 
Lonsdale; and his bride. Mrs. Everett-Green also introduces 
into her story with her wonted cleverness, several superstitions 
of the period and district with which she deals, including touch- 
ing for the King’s Evil. 

His Choice—and Hers. By Evelyn Everett-Green and H. Louisa 
Bedford. (S.P.C.K.)~This book, which the joint authors describe 
as an “ episode,” is written in a now somewhat too familiar strain 
of melancholy. The hero is Cyril Benson, who is a very 
muscular Christian preacher and “crusader” against vice and 
misery, and the heroine is Sylvia O’Connor, a sprightly Irish girl. 
The two, of course, fall in love after misunderstanding and mis- 
interpreting each other for the usual length of time; but re- 
ligions and other obstacles prevent their marrying. At all events, 
Sylvia refuses Cyril, mainly, however, because she does not know 
her own mind and heart, and he dies of a broken heart. The book 
closes with something more than a hint that Sylvia will marry 
her faithfui Jem in the long-run, and that the Cyril affair is but 
an “episode” in their lives. Although the story contains a trifle 
too much of the “ crusading ” of Cyril and his brotherhood, it is 
more than passably written. This is all the more to the credit of 
the authors, because they have given it in the rather perilous form 
of extracts from letters and journals. Sylvia and Jem have the 
appearance of being drawn from the life. 

Pinks and Cherries. By C.M. Ross. (James MacLehose and 
Sons.)—It is only on account of their delightful simplicity that 
we include this collection of Norwegian tales in Christmas litera- 
ture. There is not a little tragedy in certain of their number. Even 
in the first story, which gives the title to the volume, the strong and 
good brother dies prematurely. There is even Zolaesque misery 
in the closing story, the title of which, “The North Wind,” 
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almost explains itself. The brave saint, after saving others 
from drowning, fails to save himself, and his mother Widow Ane, 
who has been saved from utter moral ruin, by her love for him, 
is found on the floor with the brandy bottle beside her. ‘‘She 
was dead drunk. Perhaps it was better so.” But both the tragedy 
and the comedy of the leading stories are on the whole such as 
“a child may understand,” and they are told by a child who is 
not a little of an enfant terrible. Fortunately, the bulk of the 
sketches being of the lighter vein, are thoroughly enjoyable. We 
have read nothing better for a long time than “ Vikings,” with 
its excellent portrait of the too obedient boy Peter. “ Music” 
gives a delightful picture of Norwegian matchmaking, flirtations, 
jealousy, and “ musical evening” pleasures generally. The name 
of the author of this book is new to us, but he, or she, will be 
heard of again. 

A Young Stowaway. By Mrs. George Corbett. (James Nisbet 
and Co.)—This story, as its name indicates, tells of running away 
to sea, and subsequent adventures on land as well as on water. 
William Blake and Ben Harrison leave their homes in a large 
manufacturing town in Yorkshire, to escape being thrashed by 
their fathers, and ultimately find themselves on board a ship 
bound for the Cameroons. William has fights and troubles on 
poard-sbip with various persons, but in particular with anotker 
Jad, Rosy, who hates him. But these are as nothing compared 
with the adventures of Ben, William, and Rosy—for they stumble 
ina very remarkable manner on Rosy, who is reformed by mis- 
fortune—in Africa with gorillas, crocodiles, and native tribes, 
among the last of whom the Duallas hold a foremost place. 
There is nothing at all savourivg of conventional exaggeration 
in saying that not a dull page is to be found in the volume. Mrs. 
Corbeti supplies information as well as amusement, more par- 
ticularly in the account she gives of the religious and other rites 
of various tribes, 


Eric, Prince of Lorlonia. By the Countess of Jersey. (Macmillan.) 
—This is an exquisitely pretty and exquisitely illustrated story, 
written in a fine old-fashioned style, of which the following pas- 
sage may be taken vs a specimen :—“ Nearly seven years have 
hastened by, and the Castle of Lorlonia is the scene of such rejoicing 
as it never knew before. On its highest tower floats the Royal 
Standard, having on one side the Eagle Banner of Lorlonia, and on 
the other Duke Lorlonia’s Crimson Rose, for the King himself has 
come to grace the marriage of Sir Raymond, youngest yet 
bravest of his Knights, with Princess Olga, the fairest lady of 
his empire, and sister to the most powerful of his Princes.” 
Apart from the ornate style in which it is written, this story is a 
delightful combination of the natural and supernatural. The 
dying mother of the young Prince of Lorlonia leaves him in 
charge of his sister Olga, who is a good deal older than himself. 
But he has a relative of the dangerous wicked-uncle type in the 
person of a Count Vladimir, who endeavours to secure his person 
for his own selfish ends. For a time Vladimir succeeds; but 
Olga and Eric escape from him. Then there are marvellous 
monkeys who aid the rightful Prince against Vladimir, who is 
temporarily aided by equally marvellous dwarfs wko inhsbit a 
Rose City, which is, after all, the most marvellous thing in the 
book. The story ends with victories, marriages, and the con- 
version to goodness and loveability of the wicked Vladimir. 
Altogether, this is a most delightful story which takes us back to 
the old-fashioned fairy-land, and makes us wish to remain there. 


A Knight of the White Cross. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and 
Son.)—It has been a great pleasure to read this stiriing story of 
the Knights Hospitallers, and their warfare with the Turks,—a 
story which fittingly concludes with the First Siege of Rhodes. 
Gervaise Resham has been vowed from his youth to the Order, 
and entering the Order as one of the grand-master’s pages, he 
rises to be one of its most famous knights, and after destroying 
innumerable galleys, and even an entire fleet, thereby saving 
Italy, he takes a distinguished part in the siege. Mr. Henty is 
as fertile in invention and as vigorous as ever in the narrative 
of his hero’s exploite, and the valiant resistance of the knights 
against the Sultan’s great host. Boys will be fascinated with 
this vivid and life-like picture of what we can only regard as one 
of the most striking features of mediwval chivalry,—the long and 
stubborn fight made by the successive defenders of Jerusalem, 
Acre, Rhodes, and finally Malta, against overwhelming odds. 


Hunters Three. By T. W. Knox. (Arnold.)—This is a very 
circumstantial and vivid account of the life and adventures of a 
hunting expedition in South Africa. So far, it is like other narra- 
tives of hunting trips; but it is the unexpected that happens, and 
turns the experiences of our hunters into something out of the 
way. They come upon a hunting outfit of two la ies who are 
trying to shoot big game, with only a Dutch boer as manager. It 
is all very naturally and reasonably Cesc ibed, and the adventures 
of the gentlemen and the dangerous situations into which the 








ladies get themselves, provide our hunters with the opportunities 
of showing the advantage of having a party of sportsmen handy 
in case of emergencies. How they arranged matters at the last 
we leave the reader to discover. Let it suffice that Hunters Three 
is readable, plainly written, and gives a most truthful picture of 
South African life. 

For Life and Liberty. By Gordon Stables. (Blackie and Son.) 
—We are sorry to say that our hero, fired by the glowing descrip- 
tions of some cousins who are fighting on the Confederate side, 
runs away on a blockade-runner, and undergoes many perils and 
hardships fighting for the Southern States. Dr. Gordon Stables 
regrets it as much as we do, and raises a warning voice for the 
benefit of those of his readers who may be tempted to do likewise. 
For the rest, the details of the fighting and some of the horrors 
of the ever-varying and stubbornly-contested struggle are pic- 
tured to us with vigour and reality. Certainly the author will 
have done good by bringing home to his youthful readers the 
peculiarly ruthless and brutal nature of the struggle waged on a 
very ill-defined frontier, and something of the useless and blun- 
dering waste of life that marked the cruel war. His story abounds 
with plenty of moving accident by flood and field. 

Fifty-two Stories of Lifeand Adventure for Boys. Fifty-two Stories 
of Life and Adventure for Girls. By Alfred H. Miles. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)\—Mr A. H. Miles is putting together a quite considerable 
number of volumes in what he now calls his “ Fifty-two Library.” 
Seventeen is the number at present reached, and there is no 
reason why it should not go on till it is at least four square,—till 
there are fifty-two times fifty-two. We may reckon that all the 
readers that are interested in this kind of volume know pretty 
well its value. They have been pleased, and justly pleased, 
before, and they naturally expect to be so again. Mr. Miles tells 
us that the West, with its freer life, has more adventures in it 
than we find in the more conventional East. He divides 
his “ Boys’ Stories” into five parts, which he entitles re- 
spectively, “Life and Adventure Out West,” “ Life and Adven- 
ture at Home and at School,” “Life and Adventure in 
the Eastern World,” “ Life and Adventure in Boyhood and 
Youth,” “Life and Adventure Ashore and Afloat.” Somewhat 
similar parts are to be found in the girls’ volume. But the 
writers of the latter have, we suppose, been obliged to resort 
more to fiction than has been the case with the other. At pre- 
sent at least, adventure falls to the boy rather than to the girl, 
for though the temper is often there, the opportunity is absent. 
Joan of Arc and the Maid of Saragossa and Mary Ambree are, 
and probably always will be, exceptions. 

Paul Heriot’s Pictures. By Alison McLean. (F. Warne and 
Co.)—Here we have seven stories, connected with as many pic- 
tures, which came, after the death of the painter, into the posses- 
sion of one who saw something of him during the last months of 
his life. They are of varying merit. If they were all as good as 
“ The Christmas Dog,” which is original in conception and well 
worked out, this would be a book to praise very highly. 

Katherine’s Keys By Sarah Doudney. (Nisbet and Co.)— 
Katherine Penn sets her heart on a young man whom she believes 
to be attached to her. She finds that this attachment is a fancy, 
for he announces to her, without any kind of misgiving, the fact 
of his engagement. At first she is in despair; her fortune is 
gone; the door is shut against her. How she is reconciled to her 
lot, and more than reconciled, is told very well in Miss Doudney’s 
story. Miss Doudney has the art of talking seriously, without 
assuming the air of a preacher. 

Old Hungarian Fairy-Tales. Adapted and Illustrated by the 
Baroness Enmuska Orezy and Montagu Barstow. (Dean and 
Son.)—Students of folk-lore will be interested to see in these 
versions variants of well-known stories, all the more curious on 
account of the unique position of the Hungarian race. Ordinary 
readers will like the quaint fancies for their own sake, The illus- 
trations, largely in the form of comic original figures, are good. 


Stories for Ten-Years-Old. By Frances Wike Saunders. Series L 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mrs. Saunders must have had 
experience of a different kind of ten-years-old from any thut 
have come in our way, or she must have a different idea of the 
literary food that is suited to them. We certainly, whatever 
merit there may be in these stories—and they are decidedly 
clever—should not think of putting them into a child’s hands. 
Here is the ending of the first, an amusing story of an ostrich 
family :—“ Sick at heart, but ever sustained by duty, our ostrich 
felt that the noblest work left for him to do was to train up his 
sons in habits of obedience, subserviency, and respect, so that 
when matrimony came to them in their turn, they might be able 
to bear it.” Good satire, perhaps, but how about the “ ten-years- 
old”? 

The Carved Lions. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan and Co.) 





—Mrs. Molesworth tells with the sympathy which makes her books 
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so effective, the story of a child who is very unhappy at school. 
She is of the temper of the cat that does not purr when it is 
stroked, the dog that does not cry out when it is beaten. 
Gertrude Le Marchant is an excellent study, very close, we should 
say, to nature. The title of the book comes from one of the 
strange imaginings with which Mrs. Molesworth likes to light up 
the realities of life. 


Master Magnus. By Mrs. E. M. Field. (E. Arnold.)—Maguus, 
a little boy under the charge of a somewhat stern old aunt, makes 
acquaintance with some children whose doings he observes from 
his nursery-window. His ambition to do good, and the quaint 
ways which he takes of realising it, with the various changes and 
chances which befall a little boy when he tries to set the world 
right, make a good story in Mrs. Field’s hands. 





The Money-Lender Unmasked. By Thomas Farrow. (Roxburghe 
Press.)—Mr. Farrow quotes verbatim, with real names, the pro- 
spectuses of various money-lenders. These documents are well 
known to people who are probably poor, and not improbably 
foolish,—or, shall we say, unfamiliar with business? It must 
not be supposed, indeed, that the dishonesty is all on one side. 
The majority of persons who borrow money, not to use it in some 
legitimate business, but because they have exceeded their means, 
know very well that there is little prospect of paying it back. 
They get into the hands of the money-lender, and he squeezes 
them in a way in which they would certainly not squeeze them- 
selves. They find that they can do without many things which ordi- 
narily they would never dream of denying themselves. Possibly the 
money lender performs a useful function in this way. We do not 
mean to depreciate the value of Mr. Farrow’s work. He has tackled 
a very disreputable and, we may say, noxious class of speculators, 
and has anyhow brought lightintosome very dark and dirty corners 
of life. There is “a list of money-lenders” on pp. 143-46 which is 
very curious reading; 60 per cent. is the usual figure of interest. 
(It is “5 per cent.” in the prospectuses ; but the “ per month” 
is understood. The usurers are Roman in their method without 
knowing it.) The maximum is 170 per cent; the most moderate, 
50 per cent. Here is an instance. A woman borrowed £30 on the 
security of a bill of sale. She paid £2 per month for five months. 
Finding that £7 43. 9d. of this had been taken for interest, and 
only £2 15s. 3d. paid off the loan, she offered to pay back the 
whole, but found that she now owed £37 6s. 9d. The interest 
that would have accrued was calculated and added. Briefly, she 
was required to pay £27 4s. 3d. for five months’ use of £39. 
Might it not be possible to re-enact the Usury Laws in some 
modified shape? 


In the useful and entertaining series known as “ Blackie’s 
Home and School Library” (Blackie and Son), we have The 
Galley Slave, translated from the French by M. Betham- 
Edwards. The writer, who related his personal experiences, was 
one Jean Marteille. He was condemned to the galleys on 
account of his religious opinions. Miss Betham-Edwards con- 
jectures that Oliver Goldsmith, who published a translation 
under the name of James Willington, had met the author at the 
Hague. Marteille was born the year before the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. He was eighteen when sent to the galleys, and 
remained there eleven years. He was then released through the 
intercession of the English Ambassador. Louis was not in the 
least softened, but he had to prefer the suggestions of a powerful 
State to the counsels of his spiritual directors. There were 
nearly four hundred prisoners. They were sent off without a 
sou to help them on their road. A “Grand Monarque” 
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Rossetti (W. M.), D. G. Rossetti: his Family abern 2 vols. es & fime! 24/0 
Salmond (S. D. F. re Christian Doctrine of Immortality, 8vo 
Savage (R. H.), Miss Devereux, cr 8vo ......... 
Shebbeare (C. J.), The Greek Theory of the St: 
Spry (W. J. ;. y ry on the Bosphorus, roy 8yo 
Swan (M.), A Late Awakening, 12mo ............. ic 
Talleyrand de Périgord, Memoirs of, 2 vols. 8vo . 
Thompson (C. J. 8.), The Chemists’ Compendium, 1 
_——— (G. 8.), Practical Inorganic Chemis'ry, cr 8vo 
Scar (K.), The Way of a Maid, cr 8vo... 
bster (F. 8’), “ Christ and the Comfort 
Weyman (S.), The Red Cockade, cr 8vo... 
White (W.), Principles of Art: Ruskin M 
Whitman (S.), Teuton Studies, cr 8vo 
Whittier Year-Book (The), 12mo.... 
Wild-Fowl, &c., by “* A Son of the M 
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Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders (369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EvirTor, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Welling!on Street, Strand, W.C. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mzssrs. Damreci 
AND UpHAM’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tua 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, §3 and 85 Duane Street, Neu 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 
or from the Office, af 1s. 6d. each. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OursipE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 















P 21010 0] Narrow Column .,,, soe £310 0 
Halt-Page sala 5 5 0} Half-Column 115 0 
Quarter-Page . ve «=. 12: 6 | Quarter-Colamn ..ccssscceseee O17 6 


ComPanigEs. 

Outside Page ....cccsccccsereee £14.14 O| Inside Page ..cccrsersssecserves S12 123 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and la, @ 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across-two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 
: lds Gita Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
ee sna ing 3 _ ne “8s 7 coe BL 8 6 aceon rere senses 73 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &e.... oes oon oon eee oes 1 10 6 cocone 0 15 S scccee 0 7 8 


— 








“LIBERTY "|THE “LIBERTY” BAZAAR 


NOVELTIES occupies - on Room3 
BASEMENT of 150 Regent Street, 
YUL E- T IDE, and contains 10,000 examples of Quaint and Rares 


GIFTS, Eeautiful and Useful Wares garnered 
QUAINT. RARE, and from the Westen and Eastern Worlds. 
INEXPENSIVE. Prices range from 6d, upwards. 


INSPECTION INVITED. New Illustrated Bazaar Catalogue post-free. 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd.,. Regent Street,. London, W. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP. 





CAUSES 
NO BLOTCHES. 


KEEPS THE 
OOMPLEXION CLEAR, 


4d. a Tablet. 


[pIstRESsING HEADACHES, indigestion, 

simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiar ity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 


by the use of proper glasses, 
S T R A | N E D SEE 
“OUR EYES,” by 
JOHN BROWNING, F.RA.S, F.B.M.S., &c 
(aow in its Sixteeath Elition), price 1s. ; 
Or consult, free of charge— 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
65 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





VISION. 








NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all S PECIALITI ES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &c. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send post-card for Illustrated Catalogue to the 
Manufacturers, 


HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 


Special Boxes, Files, and Cubinets made to order for a variety of purposes, 


THE AEOLIAN 


AS A CONCERT VIRTUOSO will render LISZT’S RHAPSO- 
DIES, BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS, CHOPIN’S WALTZES 
and NOCTURNES, WAGNER’S OVERTURES, and all Works 
of the Great Masters are Played by it with Orchestral Effect. 
AS A LUXURY 

it has no equal, It gives you upwards of 6,000 GREAT MUSICAL 
WORKS. It plays whenever you choose to hear, and wins the extremest 
fascination of GREAT MUSICIANS even more than it does the un- 
musical person; and ANY ONE can play it after a few days’ practice, 
whether musica!ly educated or not. 


Price from £21 to £155. 


Your visit will be esteemed a favour. 


GEORGE WHIGHT and CO., 225 Regent Street, London, W. 





T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN. Terms from Fifty Guineas. Education on High School 
system. Large house, private (licensed) chapel, tennis-ground, playing-field. 
Apply to Miss RaNDALL, Lady Warden, St. Michael’ 8, Bognor, Sussex, N.B.— 
This Seheol is in connection with Lancing College. 





I EALTHY EDUCATION, BEDALES—A SCHOOL 


for BOYS (9-17). All usual subjecte tanght on modern methods, 
Practical training in Workshops, Laboratories, and a Farm of fifty acres, under 
Manager with Colonial experience, Religious teaching, undenominational. 
Present numbers, 30, Visits invited.—Apply to J. H, BADLEY, M A., Bedales, 
Hay ward’s Heath, Sussex, 





DUCATION in GERMANY.—Thorough Instruction in 

all the Branches of English, German, French, Music (Conservatorium), 

Singing, Drawing, Painting, Calisthenica, Needlework. Retined home, kind 

supervision, motherly care. The house is healthily situated near the Public 

Gardens. Highest references in England,—Addre-s, Friiuleia LAGER, Grauer 
Steinweg, Coblenz-on-Rhine. 


ERMAN TEACHER REQUIRES additional EN- 
GAGEMENTS in Grammar, History, Literature, and Conversational 
German; address, Dr. BALTZER, 42 MURNINGION ROAD, REGENT’S 
PARK, N.W. References allowed to J. A. Kempe, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
H.M. Customs, and Theodore Davies, Esq. (Fellow of Trinity College, Cum- 
bridge), H.M. Treasury. 








Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


The TIMES, December 29th, 1894, asks, in a Leader on 
“OUR DAUGHTERS” :— 

“What will the little stock of accumulations which paterfam lias cin hope to 
leave behind him, after he has paid for his son’s education, provided for his 
widow, and been aggregated by the Ohancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got?” 








THE QUESTION IS ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YorK. 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
UNDER ITS 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 
and also provides for Death Duties, Chillren’s Education, Marriage 
Settlements, or Busine:s Capital, under one contract, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... 2... 1.0 coe one £42,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 
D, C, HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Cornhil!, London, E.C. 





A Number of Interesting Pieces of 
EXHIBITION 


OF 


DECORATED 

SATINWOOD. sane 
body are now on view at their premises. 

DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, “'Stitossw” 


CHAPPUIS’ 
DAYLIGHT 
REFLECTORS 


PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
Factory-69 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


[TY PE-WRITING WANTED by a LADY. 
MS3. AND OTHER MATTER, 
Terms :—ls. per Thousand Words, or 4d. a Folio. 
Address—Miss B. SAUNDERS, Malabar House, Charch End, Finchley, N. 


W ANTED, TYPE- Meche tc co Bad by a LADY. 
MSS, AND OTHER MATTER 
Terms :—1s. per Thousand Words, or oh per Sheet. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lioyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.0. 


Old English and French Drawing- 
room and other Furniture recently col- 


lected for Messrs. Debenham and Free- 





E.C. 














ARIS.—20bis Rue de Chartres, Neuilly-sur-Seine. 

—Mademoiselle HEIM (diplomés) and her Sister (French Protestants) 
receive into their house THREE GIRLS. In addition to the home lessons, 
Mdlle. Heim takes her girls to Lectures (Conférences) by Profe:sors at the 
Sorbonne, the Louvre, and elsewhere. Galleries, Museums, and places of 
interest in the neighbourhood of Paris are often visited.—References permitte’ 
to Sir Edward and Lady Sullivan, 8 Palmeira Square, Brighton ; The Hon. Mrs. 
Monson, Mulgrave House, Fulham; Monsieur le Pasteur Paul Sabatier, & 
Chantégrillet, prés Crest, Dréme; and Malle. Sophie Godet, Directrice de I’Kc ole 
Supérieure de jeunes filles, Lausanne, 





ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—The PRINCIPAL- 

SHIP is now VACANT. Particulars and conditions of appointment may 

be Obtained on applicajion to The GREFFIER, GREFF# OFFIOK, St. Helier’s, 

Jersey, to whom applim.tions, with testi monials, will have to be forwarded on 
Or before Saturday, December 7th, 1895, 


4 DUCATION.—A few YOUNG LADIES of good 

position RECEIVED. Highest Educational advantages, combined with 

every home comfort, and individual care and attention. RKe‘erences permitted 

to his Grace the Archbi shop of York, Rev. Canon Duckworth, Coionel Swiney, 

and Parents of Pupils —*D. C. L,” Lane’s Library, FitzJohn’s Parade, 
Hampstead, near London. 


rNHE RIVIERA.—ALASSIO, situated in a picturesque 

sandy bay, sunny, and well she tered, midway between Nice and Genoa, 
enjoys a delightful winter climate. Knglisk church, and doctor, library and lawn 
tennis. RENTS of VILLAS FIFTY per cent, BELOW those asked at the more 
crowded fashicnab'e resorts.—W. CONGREVE, House Agent, Alassio. 


‘(WHE MISSES LOCKWOOD have VACANCIES for 
al a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to finish their education under the best 
London Masters, Also for YOUNGER PUPILS, to follow the usual course ot 
a high-class education, with all the advantages of a refined home, Highest 
references.—Address, 73 Holland Road, Kensington, London. 


EADMASTER of ENDOWED SCHOOL in Eastern 

Counties is willing to receive a few SONS of GENTLEMEN at £35 per 

annum, All the usual advantages of a Public School are offered.—Addresa, 
“ H 204,” at Shelley’s Advertising Offices, 38 Gracechurch Street, E.0. 


ISS RYAN, B.A., STONECARTY, TWICKENHAM, 

SEEKS ENGAGEMENT (Daily or by the Hour) to TEACH CLASSICS, 

MALHEMATICS, LITERATURE, and HISTORY. Preparation for Girton 
and Newnham. High Testimonials and References. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list a Private Asylums, &c, hools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 


NVESTMENTS.—Several fine REVERSIONS to be 
DISPOSED OF, affording an excellent opportunity for immediate re- 
munerative investment of Capital, where object is ultimate increase rather 
than immediate return, Also Iavestments with highest security for = 
peri ae at good rates of interest. Only Principals dealt with—Apply, 0. A. 
RUSS, Solicitor, 62 King William Street, E.C. 


IVIERA. — PHYSICIAN, married, English-speaking, 

OFFERS a HOME in h's comfortable VILLA, situated in the best part of 

the town, to TWO or THREE LADIES wishivg to winter in the South. No 

consumptive cases. Highest references, terms moderate,x—Dr, de LAHARPE, 
Villa Cattarina, San Remo, 
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ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 

Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions 

to Universities. SCHOLARSHIPS, £55-£10, December 1lth.—PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 


for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 
Riding. Number of Girls limited to twenty. Prospectus on application to 


Miss 8S. OARR, The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal 


of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONEL., 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Governess, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools. House stands on cliff overlooking se1, sontn aspect; sheltered 
playground ; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional ty age for 
Frenc’, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Examinations, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Mis3 
poh a Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame 
le > 


Q T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 

4K Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 

Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on cefn te Church principles. Fees: 

£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guireas. Classical and 

— sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 3uth.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 

First Grade Endowed School for Universities. Army and other Examina- 

tions. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas. 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 








8 and 9 YORK PLAOK, BAKER STREET. W. 
(Founded 1849.) Principal: Miss EMILY PENROSE, 
Training Department: Miss VIVIAN THOMAS, 

The SESSION of 1896 will BEGIN on JANUARY 20th. This Department 
provides pro’essional training for women in the theory and practice of teaching, 
with full preparation for the teachiog diplomas of London and Cambridge, ‘ 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary, 


OSTEBELLE, HYERES, S. of FRANCE.—Mr. W. 
HENLEY OHATER, M.A., has VACANCIES for PUPILS for the 
coming wintar.—Villa Les Rossignols. 


T GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, 
Bankers—London and Couaty Bank, A'bert Gate, S.W. 
His Grac3 the Doxe of WESTMINSTER, KG. } Treasurera, 


Timotay Hotes, Esq. 
this C. L. TODD, Secretary, 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METRUPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10:. per 100, on application to the SECRETAKY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIEK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


HEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling allowed from the pub- 
listed price of nearly all new Liiustrated and Fine-Art Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Anunal Volumes. Oa'alogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by return. —GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


teeter 9 COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN) 
ET ’ 

















UNDLE SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION DECEMBER 3-d.—Four cr more open Scholarships, 

£40 to £30 a year. Classica’, modern, ‘science avd engineer ng sides. Feces, 

£55 to £75a year. Successes 1893-94, fire open Scholarships aud one Exhibition ; 

1894.95, four open Classical Scholarships, one Scieuce Exhibition (Trinity College, 

Cambridge), and one Science Scholarship ; also Woolwich Entrance (11th place), 
—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
geined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healtby situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 

Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 

entrance to the Public Schools. There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 

Inclusive fees, £0 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. The School is re:om- 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINE3.—The Ccurze of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engiveers in the Pablic 
Works epartment, and Three Appointments as Aasistant Superintendents in the 
Teleg:aph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 











ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fces. For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head- 

Master, J, D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or tv the 
Secretary. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Ancrews, N.B. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 t» 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, E ection, July i7th.—For particalara, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


AVOS, SWITZERLAND.—EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for DELICATE GIRLS in an English Medical Man’s family, Large airy 

house, in its own grounds, in best part of the hea!th resort.—Address, Mrs, 
WHYTE, Villa Paul, Davos Dorf, Switzerland. 


A THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 

under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 
Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &c., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 
8 Rue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 


ARIS.—VILLA VICTOR HUGO.—Pension de Famille, 
near the Arc de Triomphe and the Bois de Bou'ogne. Mm2. CHALAMEL 
RECEiV«S BOARDERS on moderate terms during the Winter Moxths, 
—_ opportunity for acquiring gool French accent.—Addres:, 40 hug 
pernic. 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY 

CLASSES —Princ’pal: Mrs. W. R, COLE.—The HALF-TERM COMMENOED 
NOVEMBER 7th. Prospectuses on application. 


ANTED in the Office of a first-class technical journal, 

a YOUNG GENTLEMAN capable of correctly and quickly translating 
electro-technical German into good English, and atfording general as-istance, 
Commencing salary £100.—Apply by lette's only t» “W. G. B.,” Ho'mly, 
Fortune Green Lane, West Hampstead, N.W. 



































GRANT ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 
THE DESIRE OF THE EYES 


By the AUTHOR of “The WOMAN WHO DID,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 61. 
SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 
DIGBY, LONG, and CO.,18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


THE CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY: 


A Review of the Great Charge against the Jews. 
By JOHN VICKERS. Crown 8vo, 33, 

The world’s judgments, even when they receive a religous sanction, are not 
always just. ‘l'hose directly accused in this case never had a chance to clear 
themselves before an impartial tribunal. Popular report fastened guilt on them 
when they were silent in their graves. Lord Beaconsfield contended that the 
Crucifixion was no crime, and many reasons are advanced here for believinz that 
the Temple magistracy had no part in the transaction. 

WILLIAMS and NURGATE, London, Edinburgh, and Oxford. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraph'c Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes, Unicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


st 
TOOTH POWDER, 


and ccntains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only geauine, 2s. 91. per box. 


a 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 








| eneiemes ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS «. ws es wee =~ £20,000,000 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply—18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street 
(west end), London. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS TO PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, AND ATHENS, 


on the s.s. ‘Sunniva,’ accompanied by Mr. Perowne. Lectures 
by Dean Farrar, Professor Saycr, and Dr. CUNNINGHAM 
Griz. Fare includes return ticket to Marseilles, vid 
Calais, and Thirty Days’ Cruise. Dates of departure :— 
December 20th, January 21st, February 21st, March 30th. 
Particularsfrom SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gdns., London, N.W. 
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Nosthbly, Eighteenrerce, 


THE FORUM. 


CONTENTS for NOVEM8ER:— 


THE THIRD-TEXM TRADITION, John Bach Me Master, 

Tue GENERAL KaILroap Situation. O. P. Ashley. 

Tun Rave ASACAREER, Captain Alfred T. Mahan, 
U.S.N. 

A Review oF Hoxtry’s Essays. Dr. W. K. Brooks. 

PLUTOCRACY AND PaTeRNaLism. Professor Lester 
F. Ward. 

Woman’s Position 1N PaGan Times. H. HH. 
ae 
‘supIES OF NOTABLE MEN: STaMBOLOFF, 
or Vatralsky. 

Tue Mopeen Literary Kine. FE. W. Bok 

THe Cuter INFLUENCES ON MY CAREER. "Anatole 
France. 

Tus CENTENARY OF JOHN Keats, 
Schny'er. 

Co-OPERATION AMONG FARMERS. Edward F. Adama, 

A GENERATION OF COLLEGE WomeEN. Frances M, 

Abbott. 


Messrs. 


Stoyan 


Montgomery 


“PREHISTORIC PEEPS,” 





BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Lid, beg to 
tntiniatle that the whole of the copies in the finely-printed 


edition of ‘* PREHISTORIC PEEPS,” éy E. T. REED, 
have already been taken up. 


Copies cax now only be had from the Booksellers, to whom 
immediate application should be made. 





8, 9,10 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, 





For Coll«ctors disposing 
BOOK Season. of their duplicate copies 


tu the best ad«antage, and for buying, se!ling, or ex- 





THE NAVY. AS A CAREER. 
By CAPTAIN ALFRED T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


ranging anything that is required. theraisnobetter | Cue the NOVEMBER NUMBER of “THE FORUM” 


MART,” which affords an open market to every one, 
wherever he may live. Get a copy at any Newsven- 
dor’s or Bookstal), and judge for yourself, Specimen 
copy, 3 stamps; three mouths’ sabscr'ption, one copy 
weekly, yo t-free, 3s, 3d, Stamps may be sent.— 
Office, 170 Strand, London, W.C. 





G. P: PUTNAM’S SONS, 


(price ls. 6d.), just ready. 





24 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 





‘NEW ISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL, 
REWRITTEN, AND WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Just ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


AFRICA: Vol. II. South Africa. By 
A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S., Autbor of “ North Africa” in same 
series, “ Eastern Geography,’ &e. With 11 Maps and 92 
Illustrations. 


The Vols, alrea ‘y issvel in the New Series are :— 


AFRICA: Vol. I. North Africa. By 


A. H. Kganz, F.R.G.S., Author of “Asia” in same series, 
“Eastern Geography,” &c. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustra- 
tions, 15s. 

“The preparation of the book must have involvad immense and original 
labour, for the volume in the former series by the late Keith Johnson has be 2en 
entirely superseded. Mr. Keine is to b2 comvlimeat:d on the maaner in which 
he bas discharged his task.”—Glasyow Herald, 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. I. Australia 
and New Zealand. By A. R. Wautacz, LL.D., F.2.S. With 
14 Maps and 69 Illustrations, 15s. 
A remarkably ugeful work, which exempli fies in a striking degree the hizher 
ideal and wider range of information aimed at by mo lera ge graphers as com- 
pared with their predecessors of thirty or forty years ago, "Times. 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. IT. Malaysia 


and the Pacific Archipelagoes. By F. H. H® Guiniemarp, 
M.D. With 16 Maps and 47 Illustrations, 15s. 
“Dr, Guillemard’s volume is certainty the mo-t inte esting and accurate 
account extant oa the tropieal portion of the Eastern Archips lago.’ *—Nature. 


Other Volumes in preparation, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Geographer ty her Mujesty the Queen. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE STORY OF TWO SALONS. 


Madame ce Beaumont and the Saards, By Epira Sicugt, Author of 
** Worthington Jauior.” With Portrats of Casteaubr.and, Joubert, and 
Madame de Beaumont. 1 vo!. large cruwa 8vo, cloth, 10s. 61. 

(Ready next week, 


STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN 


LITERAT ORE. By Frepreric Harrisoy, M.A., Author of “The 
Choice of Books,” &¢. Demy 8vo, 103, 6.4. 

SCUTSMAN.—* The subject is of inexhaustible interest, and Mr. Harciso1’s 
style bas a etrong attraction of its own. In his etudies in the earlier per.ol he 
selects afew of our greatest names—Ourlyle, Macaulay, Tuackeray, Dickens, 
Char-otte Bronté, Char'cs: Kingsley, Tro‘lope, and George Eliot. About the e 
princes of literature he bas given us a series of bri.liant essays. Brilliant is the 
word that best describ-s them.” 


THE ROMANCE OF PRINCE 


EUGENE: an Idyil under Napoleon the Fi:st. From the French of 
ALBERT Puitzer. With numerous Photogravure Llu:trations, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 21s. 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master of 


Balliol. A Personal Memoir. By the Hon. Lionet Torremacue, Author 
of ** Safe Studies,” &c. Crown 8vov, cloth, 3:. 6d. Second Edition. 

ST. JAMES'S GAZEIT£.—" Dizplays most fully the merits of that com'na- 
tion of Boswellian an ciote, acute criticism, and allusiveness, tempered by 
scrapulous economy of sty e, which has already marked Mr. Tollemashe’s former 
essays witha manuer un.que among presecat-day writers, A very rema:kab!e 
Success.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 Fifth Avenue. 











RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 
THE KEELEYS: 
On the Stage and at Home. 
By WALTER GOODMAN. 
With Portraits and other Ilustrations. In 1 vol, demy 8vo, 14s. 





NOW READY. 


AT THE COURT OF THE AMIR. 


By JOHN ALFRED GRAY, M.B., 
late Surgeon to his Highness the Amir of Afghanistan. 
With Pcrtrait and other Illustrations, Ia 1 vol. demy 8vo, ids, 


NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR OF FRANCES TROLLOPE, 


Mother of Th mas Adolpius and Antbony Trollope, and Author of ‘The 
Domestic Mancers of the Americans,” “ The Widow Barnaby,” &c. By ber 
Daughter-in-Law, Frances ELranor TROLLors. With Extracts from her 
Diaries and Letters, acd with 2 Portraits. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 2ls, 








NOW READY. 


ON THE TRACK OF THE MAIL COACH. 


By F. E. Batyes, C.B., Author of ** Forty Years at the Post Office,’’ some- 
time Surveyor- General of Telegraphs, — Secretary, and Inspector- 
General of Mails. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6 





NEw NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW READY. 


THE YELLOW WAVE: 
A Romance of the Asiatic Invasion of Australia. 
By KENNETH MACKAY, Author of “ Out Back,” &e. 


In 1 vol. crown Svo, with Illustrations, 63, 





NOW READY. 


A CLEVER WIFE. By W. Perrrniveg, | 


Author of “‘ Telling Stories,’ &. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 63. 


NOW READY. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF MR. TYRAWLEY. 


By E. Livineston Prescott. In 1 vo!. crown 810, 6s. 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS. By 


Rosa N, Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,’ &2, In1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 


PATRONS {itis Grace the AROHBISHOP of YO 


RK 


Prrstpent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
HAIRMAN—The Very Rey. the DEAN of bape org Depury-CHairmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


Pursican—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


Actvary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.LA. 


SrecrrTtary—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


r Qualification see Prospectus. 


(F 
Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853, 


Annual Income, £395,073. 





BONUS YEAR, 1896,.—AU with-projit Policies in force on June Ast, 1896, will share in the distribution, 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs,. 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 


ALLY LARGE BonvseEs to the Assured Members. 


The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 


May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 
5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonu 


s. 
WHOLE-LIFE ayp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES Grantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA 


TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., Ss., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and10s) SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. er Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


8T. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 

FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 

jozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6O., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


7s, 6d, 


16s, 9% 





GRATEFUL, 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


COMFORTING, 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


BOILING WATER OR MILE. 








IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1551. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OCENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

iv) R CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Oapital .........sseccereeseeree 21,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors.., 3,000,000 


LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, ° 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London, 





CCIDENTS ro LIFE anp LIMB, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1849. Capital £1,000,000. 
Compensation Paid ... .. £38,550,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, fecretary. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates, 
Liberal and a 9 settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





THOS. DE LA RUE & CO’S 


pe gs — a 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 

New Edit‘on (22nd), 80th Thousand, cap. 8vo0, cloth, 
gilt extra, 5s. Handsomely printed in red 
and black. Revised throughout. 
WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By ‘‘CavenpisH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS, 
SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
BILLIARDS. By J. Bennet, Ex. 


Champion. Edited by “CAVENDISH,” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. 





FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8ro0, cloth, gilt extra, 5s, 
Handsomely printed in red and black, 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: AMEBI- 
CAN LEADS AND THE UNBLOCKINGGAME, 
By “ Cavenpisu.”’ 


CARD GAMES BY “CAVENDISH.” 
6d. each. American Lea’s (3vo)} POCKET 
SERIES: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Handa, 





Piquet. Rubicon Bézique. Polish Pézique, 
Ecarté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial. Spuil- 
Five. Callabrase!la, Sixty-Six. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE. 
Demy Oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, 16s. 
PATIENCE GAMES, WITH 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH.  Ilus- 
trated with numerous Diagrams, By ‘Caven- 
DISH.” Handsomely printed in red and black, 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
EIGHTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5:. 
Handsomely printed in red and biack. 
PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 

on the Game by ‘* CavENDISH,” 





THIRD EDITION, Svo, cioth, gilt extra, ls, 6d. 
RUBICON BLEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Pcrtland and Turf Clubs. Wih 
a Guide to the Game by ** CavENpDISH.” 





THIRD EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
_ hev sed through out, 2:, 6d. 
ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portlana and Turf Clubs. Wits a Treat se 
on the Game by “‘ Cavenpis#.” 





Cap. Svo, cloth, giit extra, 3s 6d. 


SHORT WAIST, LAWS OF. Edited 
by J. L. BaLrpwiy; ard a Treatise on tha Game 
by James CLay, 


SIXTH EDITION, cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 33, 6d. 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By Dr. 
Por, F.R.S. An Ezsay on the Scientitic and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
WHIsT kHYMES, 31, 





SECOND EDITION, Sro, cloth, gilt extra, 1s. 6d. 
BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs; and a Guide to 
the Game by “ Boaz.” 





’ 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, PORT- 
ABLE DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c, for 1896, 
in great variety, may now be had of a!l Book- 
sellersand Stationers, Also, FINGER, THUMB, 
and PALM-SHAPED DIARIES, in neat cases. 
Wholesale only of the Pub ishers. 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 











Just published, price 7s. 6d., with Il'ustrations from 
Photographs taken expressly for this Work. 


WALKS ROUND ABOUT ETON 
AND ETON BUILDINGS. 


By JAMES J. HORNBY. 
Eton: R. INGALTON DRAKE. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Oo, 





e H% to be Happy, though Married.” 

—That isa secret which many wou'd like 
to posses, And yet it is so far out of our reach! 
After al), health is the best guarantee of a happy 
married life, and with sound hea!th on both sides it 
will be ma‘nly one’s own fault if happiness does not 
ensue, Then, husbands and wives, purify your blood, 
invigorate your nerves, promote the healthy action 
of your liver, cure your headaches, restore your 
appetite, banish flatulency, indigestion, and_low 
spirits, by the use of the world-famed Holloway’s Pills. 
If at any time you suffer from gout, rheumatism, 
bronchitis, asthma, or sore throat, use freely 
Holloway’s Ointment, It has cured millions; it will 
cure you. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND -CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


THE RED COCKADE: 
An Historical Romance, 
By STANLEY WEYMAN, 


Author of “ A Gentleman of France,” 


With Frontispiece and Vignette, crown 8vo, 6s. 
[On December 2nd, 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 


GATHERING CLOUDS: 
A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


2 vols, 8vo, 283, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND, crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 


DARKNESS AND DAWN; or, Scenes in 


the Days of Nero. 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH WOLF, ANIMAL 


PAINTER. By A. H. Patmer, Author of “The Life of Samuel Pa!m«r.” 
With 54 Plates and 13 Illustrations in the Text from some of Wolf's finest 
Works and Studies of Animals, 8vo, 21s. 


LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER of the WORLD. 


Edited by Grorae G. CutsHoitm, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Societies. In 1 vol. imperial 8vo, pp. 1,800, #2 2s. 
in cloth; or £2 12s, 6d, in balf-morocco. 


“This magnificent volume of nearly two thousand quarto pages must have 
cost a fortune and almost endless labour to produce; and so far as we are able 
to test it, the work has been thoroughly well done,” —Spectator, 


TRAVEL & ADVENTURE IN NORTHERN 


QUEENSLAND. By Artuur C. BickNeLL. With 24 Plates and 22 Illus. 
trations in the Text by J. B. Clarke from the Author’s Sketches. 8vo, 15s. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PARLIAMENT 


DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By G. Lowes Dicrrnson, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Author of “ Reyolution and 
Reaction in Modern France,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 


METAPHYSIC OF ETHIOS. By Immanvet Kant. Translated by Tuomas 
KinesmitL Assott, B.D., Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
(Extracted from “ Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason and other Works on 
the Theory of Ethics.”) Crown Svo, 33, 


THE INTELLECTUAL RISE IN ELEC- 


TRICITY: a History. By Park Bensamiy, Ph.D., LL.B., Member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Associate Member of the Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, &. With 28 Portraits and 
Illustrations, 8vo, 21s, 


JOSEPH, THE DREAMER. By Robert 


Brrp, Author of ** Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FRANCES MARY BUSS AND HER WORK 


FOR EDUCATION. By Annie E, Riptey. With 5 Portraits and 4 Illus- 
trations, crown dSvo, 73. 6d. 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. By James 


Sutty, Author of “ Outlines of Psychology,” ‘The Human Mind,” &c 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE WOODS. Re- 
printed Articles and Sketches. By Frep, J. Wa1sHaw. Crown 8vo, 63. 
Contents,—On a Russian Moor—In Ambush—Crawfish—A Finland Paradise 
—Ducks in Ladoga—Bear’s Point of View—Folk-lore of the Mouj.k—A Well- 
Oursed Bear—Among the Wood Goblins—Unbaptised Spirits—A Witch! a Witch ! 


POEMS. By Jennings Carmichael (Mrs. 


Francis Mullis). Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


HIS FATHER’S SON: a Novel of the New 


York Stock Exchange. By BranpER Mattuews. With 13 Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 63, 

“Its picture of New York business life, drawn in hard, uncompromising lines, 
is clear and impressive, and as a psychological study of the decadence which may 
come upon two generations by an excessive worship of the almighty dollar, it 
= a a, that intensities its interest (already strong) as a work of imagins- 

ion.”’—Scotsman, 





Price Sixpence. 


LONGMANS’ MAGAZINE. — DECEMBER. 


O.tp Mr. TrepGotp. By Mrs, Oliphant. 
Ohaps, 25.28, 

Tue PuysicaL Founpations oF TEeM- 
PERANCE, By Sir Benjamin Ward 


Tue OfNTENARY OF THE FRENCH 
InsTITUTE. By Mrs, Lecky. 

A CHARLATAN. By Miss May Kendall. 
Richardson, M.D., F.R.S THE Snow-CuILp: a Protest. By Miss 

Gop-BeLovi'p. By Miss M. B, Hardie,| 1+ 4- Taylor. 


ILLup TrisTE VaLe. By Walter Herries | AT THE SIN OF THE SuIP, By Andrew 
Pollock. Lang. 








ELLIOT STOCK’S LIST 
OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In handsome 8vo, with many Illustrations, 21s. net; 
also Large-Paper Copies, £3 3s. net. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER IN LONDON: 


HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL STUDIES OF BOOK 
COLLECTORS AND BOOK COLLECTING. 
Copiously illustrated by Portraits of Eminent Collectors in Ancient 
and Modern Times, by Sketches of Bookish Scenes and Locali- 
ties, Eminent Booksellers and their Shops, Notable Characters, 
and by Facsimile Specimens of Printing, Binding, &c. 
By WILLIAM ROBERTS, 
Author of “‘ The Earlier History of English Bookselling,” “ Printers’ Marks,” &c. 
CONTENTS. 
Early Bookhunting in London.; Women as Book Collectors. 
Book Auctions aud Sales. Curiosities of Book Catalogues. 
Book Thieves & Book Lending. | Bookstalls and Bookstalling. 
Bookhunting Localities. | Some Modern Collectors. 
“A new and delightful volume about old books.”—Daily News. 
“A volume that is sure to find favour with book-hunters, and 
those with whom they have to do.”—Times. 


“This handsome volume appeals to book-lovers in the technical 
sense of the term, but it is really a book which will be found de- 
lightful from beginning to end by the commonplace reader.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 


NEW HISTORY OF | THE ENGLISH NATION. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 1550 pp., 73. 6d. each. 


(The Volumes are sold separately.) 


THE RISE AND GROWTH 
OF THE ENGLISH NATION: 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO EPOCHS AND CRISES. 
A History oF AND FOR THE PEOPLE. 


By W. H. S. AUBREY, LL.D. 


“Conceived in a popular spirit, yet with strict regard to the 
modern standards. The title is fully borne out. No want of 
colour in the descriptions.”—Duily News. 

“ Readers will find especially useful the collection of facts on 
social development.”—Atheneum. 
“Dr. Aubrey has supplied a want. 
the right one.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Lively enough and accurate enough.”—National Observer. 


His method is undoubtedly 


> NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


RUNIC ROCKS: a North Sea Idyl. By 


WILHELM JENSEN. Translated by Marianye E, Suckiina. With a Pree 
face by Professor G. FIELDER, 
“The book will repay a lengthy study, and will be also interesting to the 
casual reader.” —Liverpool Mercury. 
 Jensen’s writing possesses great charm.”’—Guardian, 
“The book displays real thought and power.” —Nuational Observer. 
“ An interesting example of modern Gsrmun literature, well translated...... 
A book quite out of the common,” Speaker, 
‘A book of great beauty and worth, which certainly tikes a very high place in 
the imaginative literature of the present decade,”—Academy, 


In crown 8vo, CHEAP EDITION, 33, 6d. 


KILLEEN: a Study in Girl-Life. By E. 
O’Connor Morzis. 


“The author has a pleasant, easy style, and her study can be enjoyed,”— 
Morning Leader. 

“ The character of the Irish girl and the life on the Irish estate are depicted 
with a certain freshness and with an intimate knowledge of the subject.”"— 
Scotsman, 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


THE DOWAGER LADY TREMAINE. By 


Mrs. J. B. ALLIOTT. 
“‘It is pleasantly written and certainly has the merit of being unugual and 
interesting.”—Nottingham Daily Express. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, 53, 


CARL WINTER’S DREAM : a Fairy Romance. 


By Pau BuTTMany, 


**Seldom have we read a book of fairy-tales containing-so much real merit as 
this little work,”’—Liberal, 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, 23,.6d. 


THE KING’S DAUGHTER, and other Poems, 


By Matturw Host. 
“A slender, volume of finely-wrought and careful work,’’—-Scotsmam .-.~ ..» 
“This volume is well worth perusal.”— Whitehall Review. 
 Sweetly natural and exquisite in finish,”—Liverpool Duily Post. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London and New York. 





.ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Rew,,.London, E.C,. 
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MR: WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA 
CORREGGIO: 


His Life, his Friends, and his Time. 
By DR. CORRADO RICCI 
Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 


lvol., imperial Svo, with 16 Photogravures, 21 Full-page Plates in Tint, and 
190 other Lilurtrations in the Text, £2 2s. net. 


As Director of the Gallery in Parma, the city in which Correggio spent the 
most fruitful years of his life, Dr. Riccr has had access to otherwise inace:- 
sible material, and bas received help not ovly from the Italian Government, but 
from all who were able to throw new light on the work of this great artis’. 
The pictorial wagnificence of the volume will speak for itself, the illustrations 
being altogether superior to previous reproductions of Correggio’s works, ccn- 
sisting of plates of photogravure and tint, with numercus blocks in the tex*, 
presenting over 2C0 original illustrations. 

*.* There will bea SPECIAL EDITION printed on Japanese vellum, limited 
to 100 covies, with Daplicates of the Photogravure Plates on India Paper, 
£6 6s. net. A detai'ed and illustrated Prospectus will be forwarded on 
application, 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED & REVISED, NOW READY. 


REMBRANDT: 
His Life, his Work, and his Time. 
By EMILE MICHEL, 


of the Institute of France. 
Edited by FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 


With 76 Fall-psge Piates and 250 Illustrations in the Text, 
In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £2 2s, net. 


A few copies of the EDITION DE LUXE (printed on Japanere vellum, with 
India proof duplicates of the Photogravures), £12 12s, net, are still on sale, 


Dr. 








Max Nordau’s Works. 





NINTH EDITION NEARLY READY. 
DEGENERATION. Demy 8vo, 17s. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR 


CIVILISATION. Dewy &vo, 17s. net. 
A NEW NOVEL 


A COMEDY OF SENTIMENT. 


Crown 8y0, 68. 


Five New 6s. Novels. 
CORRUPTION. 


Author of “* Mr. Bailey Martin.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“None c n travel over his brightly-written 
pages without being gladdened by the little flashes of epigram which ligbt up 
the scenes for ns, or stirred by the shrewdness and worldly wis’om which he has 
put into the mouths cf his characters,” 


MISS GRACE OF ALL SOULS’. 


Witiiam Epwarps TIREBUCE, y 

The TIMES.—“ Since Mrs. Gaskell wrote her ‘ Mary Barton’ we bave seen no 

more interesting novel on the condi:ion of the working classes. Mr, ‘irebuck is 
thoroughly master of his subject.” 


STORIES FOR NINON. By Enns 


Zota. With Portrait by Will Rothenstein, 
The SCOTSMAN.—*“‘ Few who know the author only by his great labours in 
the miriest fields of fiction can have guessed that there isin him go much of 
tenderness and airy fancy as these idylls and souvenirs reveal,” 


HERBERT VANLENNERT. By C. 


F. Keary, Author of ‘A Mariage de Convenance,” 


THE YEARS THAT THE 


LOCUST HATH EATEN. By Annie E. Hotpsworrs, Aathor 
of ** Joanna Trail.” 


A SPORTSMAN’S SKETCHES. By 


Ivan TuRGENEV. Translated from the Russian by Constance GARNETT, 
In 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 3s. net each. 

The TIMES.—“It is superfluous to praise the excellent tales of Turgenev. 
The strong, unaffected, and sympathetic drawing of rustic character, the land. 
scape, the very atmosphere, are all alike admirable. These tales are a pleasing 
corrective of much affected and unwholesome modern nonsense.” 








By Percy Waite. 


THE NEW “PIONEER.” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 


By Steruxemn Crane. Cloth, 3s, net; paper, 2s, 6d, net. 











London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


NOW READY.—BY B. R, RELLOC. 


IN A WALLED GARDEN. By Madame 


BrssiE Rayner BetLoc. 1 vol. crown 8yo, art linen, 6s. Personal Few!. 
lections cf George Eliot, Mary Howitt, Basil Montagu, Adelaide P, octar 
Mrs. Jameson, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Cardinal Manning, Mrs, Booth, ie. 
*Verv pleasantly written and informing essays about people of whom oue ‘s 
glad to hear. Madame Bel!ov’s brief and exact history, with its appreciative 
crit'c'sm:, takes us over three generations.”’—Times, 
“Of high merit and interest. A volume that 1s well worth reading.”—Averdeen 


NOW READY.—BY PAUL CUSHING. 


THE SHEPHERDESS OF TREVA: a Novel. 


By Pav Cusurne, Author of “The Blacksmith of Voe,” &. 3 vols, crown 
8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 

* The tone throughout is pure and elevated, the minner of narrat‘on lively, 
and the peeps at club-life, money-lending, picture-buying, seandal mong-rivy, 
and other matters, are exceedingly good reading.”—Svotsman, “ 

“A novel of wore than average merit.”"—Dundee Courier. 


NOW READY.—BY K. 8, MACQUOID. 


HIS LAST CARD: a New Novel hy 
Katuertne 8. Macquorp, Author of “At an Old Chateau,” & 1 vol, 
crown 8yc, cloth extra, 6s. 


BY RICHARD DOWLING. 


BELOW BRIDGE: a Novel. By Richard 


Dowtine, Author “A Baffling Quest,” &. 3 vols., 15s. net. 
W READY.—BY ALAN ST. AUBYN. 


THE BISHOP'S DELUSION. By Alan St. 


Avnry, Author of “ A Fellow of Trinity,” &. 1 vol. crown Svo, limp c'oth, 
ls. 6d.; paper wrappers, ls. (Uniform with “The Mystery of Cloomber.”) 
P ee as makivg a successful picture out of a most difficult sabject_*— 
cotsman, 


| Free Press, 


R. H. SHERAR 


JACOB NIEMAND. By Robert H. Sherard. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 62. 
* The story is essentially pathetic, but it is seldom lacking in animatio., and 
there ia abundance of light comedy to relieve the gravity.”’—Times, 
“ There is not a page that drags. Itisa good story from start to tinish.”—Qucen, 


JUST READY.—BY R, LUCAS. 
By R. 


FELIX DORRIEN: a Novel. 


a, With Illustrations by the Lady Boston. 1 vol. crown 8ve, cloth 
extra, 63, 
BY THEODORA ELMSLIE 


THE LITTLE LADY OF LAVENDER. 


By THEODORA ELMSLIE. With numerous Llu:trations by Edith Scanne!l 
and “H.L. KE.” Second Edition, imveria!l 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6a. 

**Is ore of the bert stories intended for, or at least about, chi'dren that have 
appeared since ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ which indeed it recalls iv tone. N> 
swceter, healthier, more humorous, or less maudlin story of this particular kiid 
has ever been published,.’”’—Academy. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Limited, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8°o, 83s. 6d. 


DOGS for HOT CLIMATES. By Vero Shaw 


and Captain M.H. Hayrs, W2th Ilustrations of tuv various Breeds, 
EIGHTH EDITION, 5s. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S DEPARTMENTAL 


DiTTIES, and other Verses (Ballads and Satires of Anglo-Ludiin L'‘fe). 


TRIBES on MY FRONTIER. An Indian 


Naturalist’s Foreign Policy. By “E. H. A.” Grapbic and humorous descr ip- 
tion of the avimal surroundings of an Indian bungalow, 50 Ilnu-trution:, 
Fifth Edition, &s, 6d. 


BEHIND the BUNGALOW. By “E. H. A.” 


Hurorous Description: of the Native Servants who Dwell Behind the Bunga- 
lew. With 53 Oharacter Sketches, Fourth Edition, imye ial 1émo, 6s, 


A NATURALIST on the PROWL. Excur- 


sious from an Indian Bungalow. By“ F.H. A.” 75 Ilinstrations, 8s. 6d, 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSEBREAKING. 


Captain M. H. Bayes, Second Edition, impe: ial 16mo, 21s. 
This edition has been entirely re-written, the l-tterpress about doubled, and 
75 Photographs added. 


MODERN POLO. By E. D. Miller, late 


17th Lancers. Edited by Captain wa. H. Hayrs. With a larze number ct 
—— Photographs showing “ Points of the Game,” imperial 16m», 
122, 6d, 

A practical and exhaustive description of the s:ience of the game: duties «? 
Players, selection, breaking, traiaing, and managemcut of ponies. Varioas 
Breeds of ponies, in all parts of the world. Polo in India, Hurlingham; Indiax 
and American ruler, &c, Forms a complete guide to the game in a handsome 
voluise 


VETERINARY NOTES for HORSE-OWNERS 


An Iilu-trated Manual of Horse Melicine and Surgery, written in simple 
language, by Captain M. H. Hares, F.R.C.V.S. Fifth Hdition, crown 8vo. 
Is revised throughout, considerably enlarged, and incorporates the substance 
of the Author’s *‘ Soundmess and Age of Horses.” 





London: W. THACKER and CO., 87 Newgate Street, London. 
Calcutta: THACKER, SPINK and CO. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilitics presented by their Branch House in London 
for filliug, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDAID 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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MACMILLAN AND GCO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Illustrations by J. Lockwood Kipling, 0.1.8. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ There is beauty and power, and an incomparab!e 
picturesque force like no other man’s in all these pages.’ 


8vo, 83. 6d. net. 


THE RELIEF OF CHITRAL. 


By —— G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, 
Queen’s Own Corps cf Guides, and 
Captain FRANK E. YOUNGHUSBAND, CLE., 
Indian Staff Corps (late Political Officer in Chitral). 
With Map and Illustrations, Third Thousand. 
SPECTATOR.—“ To all who can enjoy military history this will be a fasci- 
nating book.” 





Globe 8vo, 12s, 


A New Story. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD 
In 2 vols 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It is un leniably interesting, and the reader will 
not easily lay it down until he has reached the c »ncluding pags.” 


THE 
LETTERS of MATTHEW ARNOLD 


1848-1888, 
Collected and arranged by 
GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
2 vols, crown Sve, 15s, net. 

DAILY NEWS.—" The work is, indeed, a model for editors, both in what the 
cd torial hand hes done and in what it has refrained from doi: vg. Mr, Russell 
bas, in brief, allowed the Jetter-writer to speak for himself, and it is not too 
muck to say that no formal biography could have furni shed a pertrait more 
complete or more subtle in its revelati on of character.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew 


ARNOLD. Second Series. Globe 8vo, 53. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late J. B. 
Licutroort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Globe 8vo, 5 
wn 8vo, 63. 


VACATION RAMBLES. By Thomas 


Hvaues, Q.C., Author of “Tom Brown’s ee 
Medium 8vo, 17s 


The CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


Vol. V.: PERIPATUS, by Apam Sepewicr, M.A., F.R.S.; MYRIAPODS, 
by F, . _——n M.A.; INSECTS, Part I., by Davi Suarp, M.A, 
M.B., F.R.S 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS.—The People’s Edition. 


Demy 16mo, 1s. net, cloth, and 1s, 61, net, Persian, each volume.—Vols, I. & II, 


JUVENILIA. 
The LADY of SHALOTT, and other Poems, 


BLACK AND WHITE,—* An exquisite pocket edition.” 


IN VERONICA’S GARDEN. By Alfred 


Austin. With 14 Illustrations, Extra Orown 8vo, 93. Second Thousand. 

TIMES.—“ Mr. Alfred Austiu’s readers will gladly renew the a:quaintance 
with Veronica’s delightful garden and its genial occupants which they made in 
‘The Garden that I Love.’ In both cases Mr. Austin blends, in very de! lightful 
fashion, his love of flowers with gentle thoughts and gracious converse,’ 

ST. TA MES’S BUDGET.—"* This gel! ghtful volume has the fuli and fresh 
charm of ‘The Garcen that I Love.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* One of the chief charms of ‘ In Veron:ca’s Garden” 

is the deft, unobtrusive way in which Mr, Austin has contrived to ming? e poetry 
= h his prose. There is one e: pec ially beautiful sonnet cilled ‘A Dreum of 

Enzland,’ Equally delightful is ‘The Passing of Spring.’ Many capt.vating 
pictures enrich the volnme.” 

WESTMINSTER BUDGET,—“ A book fu'l, from first to last, of a charm that 
is better felt because itis soqu’e*. There iano wild excitement to be obtained 
ia ‘In Veronica’s Garden,’ but it ia fascinating all the same.”’ 

NATIONAL REVIEW.—“ A de'ightful book, which will be cordially wil 
com by those who enjoyed ‘The Garden that I Love.’ It has no misai on, 
© tles no problems, and is content to be charming, s mple, and pleasure-giving.’ 

STANDARD.—“ Those who wander with Mr. Alfred Austin in ‘ Veronica’s 
Garden’ will be glad to find that it 13 none other than the Garden that be Loves. 
Not orly is the Feet the same, but the company remnios unchanged. How 
innch is faccy and how much portraiture? It is enough to accept the volume 
gatefu ly as a delightful blending of the results of Welicate observation and 
s.btle thought, with humour bo h kindly and refined.” 


THREE.AND- SIXPENNY SERIES — New Volumes. 
KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. 
Manion CRawrorp. Crown 8vo. 
PIETRO CHISLERI. By F. Marion Craw- 
FORD, Crown $vo,. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. —Vol. X. 


Crown 8vo, 33 


GIBBON, by J. Cotter Morison; CARLYLE, 


by Joun ‘mana MACAULAY, by J. Cotter eeenies 
Vol. XI—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SIDNEY, or J. A, Symonds; DE QUINCEY, 
by Davip dais SHERIDAN, by Mrs. rt ge 
PARNASSUS LIBRARY OF GREEK & LATIN TEXTS. 
Q. HORATI FLACCL OPERA. Edited by 


T. E. Pace, M.A. Feap. 8vo, &s. 
(VIRGIL, edited by T. K. Pace, M. rw hal the ILIAD OF HOMER, edited by 
Waren Lear, M.A, bave already been. a published i in this Series at 6s, net exch ) 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 














MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NEXT WEEE, medium 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN 
HILL LIFE IN THE AFGHAN 
AND HINDU HIGHLANDS: 
A Contrast. 
By F. ST. J. GORE, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Beautifully Illustratei with 72 Full-pags Reproductions from Photographs 
taken by the Author, and Maps, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, imperial 32mo, 1s, net. 


THE PSALTER: 
According to the Prayer-Book Version. 


With a Concordance and other Matter comp'led by 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 2s. 


TRANSLATION AT SIGHT; 


or, Aids to Facility in the Translation of Latin. 
Passages of Graduated Difficulty, C+refuliy Select my from Latin Authors, with 
Expianat ons, Notes, 
An Entirely New aud Original Work. 
By Professor T. D. HALL, 
Author of ‘The Students’ English Grammar,” &c, 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, 10s. 64. 


HANDBOOK FOR ALGERIA AND TUNIS. 


A New and Thoroughly Revised Eiditioz, with several New Maps and Plans. 


Edited by Colonel Sir R. LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, K.C.M.G., 
H.B.M. Cz a General ie Algeria aud Tunis, 


With Plans, 8r0, 16s, 


REMINISCENCES OF THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


OF MY LIFE, By Sir Josep A. Cxowe, K.C.M.G., C. B., Author of ** The 
Fariy Fiemish Painters,” “ Painting in North Ita! ge bce Including the 
Founding and Early Days of the Daily News, Experiences as War Corre- 
spondent during the Campaiga on the Danube in 1854, the Crimean War, 
Bombay during tke Mutiny, the Franco-Austrian War in 1859, &&, 











Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


BISHOP HEBER: Poet and Chief Mis- 


sionary to the Fast, 1753-1826. With Letters and Vers2s not hitherto pub- 
lished. By Dr. Grorce Sura, C.I.E., F.R.G.S., Author of “The Life of 
bebe pr Carey,” “Heury Martyn,’ & With Portrait, Maps, and Ilius- 
rations. 


Crown 8v0, 7s, 6d. 


SOME POOR RELIEF QUESTIONS. With 


the Arguments for and against ths Present Law, and the various proposed 
Changes init. (On the Plan of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Haudbook of Political 
Qu: stions.) A Manual for Ad:ninistra‘ors and Workers. By Mirs Gertrups 
Lubbock. Witha Preface by the R ght Hon. . Sic Joun Lussocs, Bart., M.P. 


8vo, 10s. 6a. 


FOUR HUMOURISTS OF THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY :—!. DICKENS: the “-—yo as Democrat. 2. 
THACKERAY: the Humourist as Philosopher. 3. GEORG ELIOT: the 
Humourist as Poet. 4. CARLYLE: the I le as Prophet. Lectures 
de'ivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britaiu, Revised and Enlarged. 
By WiLtiam SaxvEs LIy, 


2 vols. 8v", 304, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


THOMAS VALPY FRENCH, Scholar and Missionary, First Bishop of 
Lahore, 1825-1891. By the Rev, Herbert Birxs, M.A. Portrait, Lilustra- 
tions, and Map, whict + 











8vo, 7s. 6d, 


DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS CON- 


NECTED WITH THE INCARNATION, By the Rev. Cuartes Gork, Canon 
of Westminster. 


Crown vo, 7s. 61, 


THE NEW FOREST: a Short Account of 


= History, T.aditions, Folk lore, Natural History, Sports and Games, &e. 
y Rose C. pe OnxsPiGny and Horace Horcuinson, “on of “Guif” in 
fie “Badminton Series.” With I lustrations and Map 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. Mackail, 


Balliol College, Oxford. Formiag a New Volume of the “ University ew 
sion Manuals,” edited by Professor Kyiaut, of St, Andrews University. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most part 


preached in the Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford. To which are added 
some Short Addresses to Commanicants, By the late Bensamin Jowst, 
M.A., Master of Baliiol College. 


Crown 8vo, 183, 


A HANDBOOK FOR ASIA MINOR, TRANS- 


CAUCASIA, PERSI4, &. An Entirely New Work. Kdited by Maior- 
General Sir CoHacLes Witsoy, R.E., K C.B. Wich assistan’e from Ovlovel 
Cuermsipz, K.E., C.B., Mr. D. G. HoGautu, Profes or W. Ramsar, Colunel 
Kvyerett, U.M.G., Lieut.-Colonel Hanzy Coorex, Mr. Dever, and others, 
With numorous Maps, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO.’S LIST. 


NOW READY, at all Libraries and Bool#ellers.’ 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
2 vols., 12s. 


**To say that Mr. Mered.th is at his be-t in ‘ The Amazing Marriage,’ is to say 
that he has given us a masterpiece in the book published to-day. Itis written in 
his earlier and more spontaneous manner. The book will, we think, rank among 
the best of Mr, Meredith’s best, and what a best it is! ’—Daily News. 


“It bas to a superb degree Mr. Meredith’s two great qualities—movement and 
fullness; movement which makes other novels seem slow in compariron, and 
fullness beside which the most laboured are thin. This story is full of living 
people and living subjects. Apart from all literary gifts, here is that vitality 
and fine spirit which makes a big and wholesome book out of all sorts of life, 
and leaves you with ‘the feeling that, come what may, it is an amazingly 
interesting world.”— Westminster Gazette. 


** We have said enough to show that Mr. Meredith’s plot is ea mag oe A con- 
ceived, and so far excel'ently carried out. There is no neces:ity to follow it 
farther......But for this and for presentation to all his various characters who 
pg 88 -. Meredith’s brilliant canvas, we send our readers to the book itself.” 
—Standard, 


THE KEY OF THE PACIFIC, 
THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.G.S., 


Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society, Special Correspondent 
of the Times, 


Large demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s, net. 


“ Mr. Colquhoun’s book, while expounding the whole advantages of the Canal, 
and dealing in an admirably connected manver with the engineering and financial 
questions involved, has a lighter and brighter side. It contains many picturesque 
pa es, and among the plans of sections and levels and charts of routes we 
find plenty of views that memory stamps as correct, in spite of inevitable surface 
changes, Many as have been the author’s literary productions concerning the 
Far East, and the growing important section of our empire in South Africa, he 
bas never written a book showing more knowledge, more grasp, and more fore- 
sight.”—Daity Chronicle. 


* Many people could have described the history and structure of the Nicaragui 
Canal; few, if any, could have traced, as Mr. Colquhoun bas done, the grave 
political and commercial results likely to follow the completion of the under- 
taking. ‘ The Key of the Pacific’ isa bock to read and fonder over alike by 
statesmen, students of politics, engineers, financiers, and merchants. We have 
nothing but praise for the extraordinary diligence and research displayed by 
Mr. Colquhoun in collecting such a wass of information as he has here brought 
together, and for the graphic and skilful manner in which he has rarshalled his 
facts. From beginning to end his book is singularly attractive and deeply in- 
structive, and it is certain to remain the indisputable anthority on the rastly 
important subject with which it deals,”—Leeds Mercury. 


14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. . 


A FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK. 


Now ready, imperial 4to, Proofs, £5 5:. each net; Prints, £2 2s. each net, 


The CHRIST UPON the HILL: 


A BALLAD BY COSMO MONKHOUSE. 
Illustrated with Nine Etchings by William Strang. 


*,* The Edition for sale is limited to 5€ Proofs, signed by the Artist, ard 15¢ 
Prints, The plates have been destroyed. Prospectus on application. 


NEW VOLUME BY VERNON LEE. 
Next Thursday, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


RENAISSANCE FANCIES AND 


STUDIES: being a Sequel to “Euphorion.” By Vernon Ler, Author 
of ‘‘Euphorion, Antique and Medisval in Renaissance,” &c. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “WITH 
EDGED TOOLS.” 
Just published, square 16mo, 4s, (being Volume IV. of “Tue Nove Series”) 
THE GREY LADY. By Henry Seton 
Merriman, Author of ‘ With Edged Tools,’ ** The Sowers,” &c. 
*,* Other Volumes of “ THE NOVEL SERIES” will be announced in due course, 


Three New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE SIGNORA. A Tale. By Percy 


AnpReE#, Author of “ Stanhope of Cheater,” ‘‘ The Mazk and the Ma”,” ac. 
Crown 8v0, 6s. 


IN SEARCH OF QUIET: a Country 


Story. By WALTER FritH. Crown 8vo, 63, [Neat Tuesday, 


KINCAID’S WIDOW. By Saran Tyt rr, 


Author of “French Janet,” &c, Crown 8vo, 63. 
[Next Thursday, 


NEXT TUESDAY (SIXPENCE) NEW SERIES, No. 150. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


DECEMBER, containing ‘‘CieG Krity, ARAB OF THE City: his 
Progress and Adventures,” by S. R, Crockett, Author of ‘*The Raiders,’ 
“The Stickit Minister,” &c., Adventures 38-43—“Our Earty Femace 
Novetists’*—‘‘AN ARBITRARY LovEn”—‘*‘ THE SALMON AND ITS Kin”— 
“ Karxar ’—“ Exi1te”—“‘AN Eventna CaatT IN Jamaica”—and “ THE 
Sowers,” by Henry Seton Merriman, Chaps, 41-44, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





66 
NEW R.T.S.” BOOKS. 
Just scnitdeat, tins 10s, 61, cloth, gilt top. 


RAMBLES IN JAPAN: 


THE LAND OF THE RISING SUN. 


By Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, D.D., LL D., 
Author of ‘‘The Land of Moab,” ‘The Natural History of the Bitle,’’ &c. 
With Forty-five Illustrations by Edward Whymper. 

**Dr. Tristram is an experienced traveller, keen in observation and kindly in 
appreciation, an accomplished field naturalist, and an enthnosiastic collector of 
things rare or beautiful both in nature aud art. These qualities have stood him 
in good stead during his visit to Japan.’'"—Times, 

“The work is pleasantly written always; and while it is essentially a record 
of a traveller’s impressions, it is so well based on a true observation and in a 
serious learning in the books about Japan, that it is always instructive as well as 
interesting.’’—Scotsman, 

“*A very pleasantly writ‘'en book of travel, with a large number of very 
attractive illustrations.”—S pectator, 


A VISIT TO Just published, small 4to, 7s. 6d., cl th. 


BASHAN AND ARGOB. 


By Major ALGERNON HEBER-PERCY. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. Canon Tristram, With many Illustrations 
from hitherto unpublished Photographs taken by the Author. 

** A sprightly account, copiously illustrated from photographs, of a journey 
into a little visited district of the East, rich in historical associations and in 
archwological remains.’’—Times. 

“It furnishes in a pleasing style many very interesting particulars of the 
people, their habits, customs, laws, and religious faith, with many photographs 
of architecture and other relics of the past grandeur of tue Jand of King Og and 
the ‘ Cities of the Giants.’ ’’—Daily News, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 8vo, 10s, 64., cloth boards. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


OF NEW ENGLAND AND THEIR PURITAN 
SUCCESSORS. 
By JOHN BROWN, B.A., D.D., 


Author of “John Bunyan: his Life, Times, and Work.” 
With Illustrations from Original Sketches by Oharles Whymper, 

“The author modestly calls it ‘a re-telling’ of an old story under the new 
lights of a later time, being founded largely on the discovery in 1855 of the 
original manuscript of Governor Bradford’s * History of the Plymouth Planta- 
tion,’ but largely indebted to the author's independent studies, and his intimate 
knowledge of the localities in England associated with the early settlers in New 
England.”—Times, 

“The book is one which should have a place, not only in the library of every 
congregationalist, bu’ of every one who really desires to get at the root of the 
religious controversies which mos* d vide us,’’—Independent, 

** An admirab‘e piece of work, and will probably be the standard authority on 
the subject for many a day to come.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; & SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





PUBLISHED BY GEORGE REDWAY. 


JUST READY, 


Rare Books and their Prices. 
With Chapters on Pictures, Po:tery, Porczlaia, and Postage Stamps, 
By W. ROBERTS. 
Reprinted, with large Additions, from the Nineteenth Century and Fort- 
nightly Review, 700 copies on antique paper, bound in art canvas, gilt top, 
5s. net; 60 copies on Japanese vellum, bound in vellam boards, gilt lettereu, 
and tied with ilk ribbon, 12;, net. 


GEORGE REDWAY, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 





JUST READY. 
Dallastype Double-Text Shake- 
speare. 
Vol. I. Pott folio, 450 copies, bound in art canvas, bevelled boards, 6s, net. 


VOLUME I—THE TEMPEST. A Reduced Fac- 
simile of the Play from the ‘‘ First Folio’’ Edition of 1623, and the 
modern Text of CHARLES KNIGHT on opposite pazes, With Intro- 
duction by Dr. F. J. Fursivat, and Facs miles of the Pcrtrait by 
Droesbout and of the Original Music. With Glossarial Index, &c. 





3s. 6d. net. 


How to Write Fiction, especially 
the Art of Short Story Writing. 
A Practical Study of Technique, 


Contents :—Introduction, Part First—Short Story Writing. Chap. 1. 
The D.fferent Kinds of Short Storie:, 2. General Outline of Method of 
Writing. 3. Materialfor Short Stories. 4, The Central Idea. 5. The Soul 
of the Story. 6, Character Stuiy. 7. ‘The Setting of a Story. Parr 
Srconp—The General Principles of Fiction. —Chap.]. The Difference between 
the Short Story and the Nove!. 2. Hew to Obtain a good Command of 
Language. 3. Narrative, Description, and Diak gue. 4. Harmony of Style. 
5. Plut Constraction, 6. Imegination and Reality. 7. The U-e of Models 
in Writiog Fictwn. 8 Contrast. 9. Motive. 10. What makes a Story 
worth Telling. 11. How to Observe Men and Women. 12. Tne Test of 
Ability. 13. Conclusion, APrENDICES—Eaamples., The Necklue. AStory 
Kewritten. A Short History of Modern English Fiction. 


** You seem to me to work with a power of vigorous snalysis and a method 
clearly thonght out, You both teach andsuggest.”’— Prof. EpwarD Dow. EN 
to the Author, 


GEORGE REDWAY, 9 Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’S LIST. 


S. R. CROCKETT. 


Sweetheart Travellers: a Child’s 
Book for Children, for Women, and for 
Men. 


By 8. R. CROCKETT, Author of “The Lilac Sunbonnet,” “ The Raiders,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne and W. H. 0. Groome. 
Fancy cloth boards, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. Large-Paper Edition, 
numbered and signed by Author and Artists. Net, 3ls, 6d, 


The trade have subscribed for the whole of the First Edition, A Second 
Edition is in the press, 


GORDON BROWNE. 
National Rhymes of the Nursery. 


With Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Pictures by Gordon Browne. 
Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, giit top, 6s. Printed on superfine 
paper, with title in red and black. 


This volume will be found to contain all the popular favourites, and is 
likely to prove a most acceptable gift to any family circle. A companion 
volume to Mr. Gordon Brownv’s popular edition of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 


[ Ready. 
L. T. MEADE. | 
A Princess of the Gutter. 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of “The Medicine Lady,” “ A Young Mutineer,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


“The language of East London cannot, for obvious reasons, be altogether 
reproduced in these pages ; otherwise I have endeavoured to make this pic. 


ture of life amongst our great unclassed as faithful as possible. Martha Mace, | 


‘the Princess,’ is sketched from a living original,’—PaErace, 


BISHOP OF DELAWARE. 


The general idea of the series is excellent.”—Guardian, 
“The scheme excites our interest.” —Saturday Review. 


The National. Churches. 
Vol. VIIL—AMERICA. 


By the Right Rev, LEIGHTON ‘COLEMAN, S.T.D., LI.D., Bishop of Dela- 
ware, U.S.A. 
With Maps, crown 8y0, cloth boards, 6s, 


CANON H. J.. ELLISON. 


Sermons and Addresses on Tem- 


perance Subjects. 

By the Rev, HENRY J., ELLISON, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Hon. Canon of Canterbury, sometime Vicar of Windsor, late Chair- 
man of the 0.E.T.S. 
384 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

“Oanon Ellison’s words have the merit of going straight to the point. 
There is much gracefulne s in his style; the plain facts are laid bare. and the 
conclusions drawn therefrom with resistless force.”—£cclesiastical Guzette. 


‘‘ They are worthy of the man and of his-mission, and cannot fail to receive 
deep and prayerful consideration.”—Church Bells, 


CANON CARR. 


Life and Times of Archbishop 
Ussher. 


By the Rev. J. A. CARR, LL.D. 
With Portrait and a Plan of Dublin. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 103, 6d. 

** Dr, Carr’s delineation of the career and character of Ussher is almost a 
model of what bicgraphy ought to be, such is its impartiality, its balance, 
and its pleasautness and freshness of. narration......[t is. impossible to take 
leave of Dr. Carr’s admirable work without a word of hearty congratulation 
on the praiseworthy manner in which he has accomplished a difficult taek.” 
—Morning Post. 


BISHOP OF MISSISSIPPI. 
The World and the Wrestlers: 


Personality and Responsibility. 
By the Right Rev. H. M. THOMPSON, D.D., Bishop of Mississippi; Author 
of ‘The World and the Man,” * The World and the Kingdom,” e. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. : 


[ Ready. 


(Ready, 


(Ready. 


JAMES ADDERLEY. 
The New Floreat: a Letter to 


an Eton Boy’on the Social Question. 
By the Rev. the Hcn. JAMES ADDERLEY, M.A, 


Fancy cover, ls.; cloth, bevelled boards, 1s, 6d, [Third Edition, 
Looking Upward. 
Crown 8yo, cloth boaris. ,__ ie a [Shortly. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
$ PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.0 ‘nd 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 








A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 
JOHN KNOX. A Biography. By P, Hume 


Brown. With Plate Frontispieces and other Illustrations. In 2 vols. demy 
8yo, cloth, price 24s. 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES: his Life and 


Works. By Henry Epwarp Watts, Uniform with ‘Don Quixote.” A 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with a complete Bibliography and 
Index. 1 vol. square crown 8vo, art canvas, price 7s. 6d. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND THEIR 


‘PLACE IN HISTORY. By the late W. Ropertson Situ, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. New Edition. With 
- — by Professor T, K, Cuerne, M.A.,D.D. Post 8vo, cloth, 
price 10s, 


SOURCES OF THE APOSTOLIC CANONS. 


By Professor ApoLF Haryackx.. Translated by Leoyarp A, WHEATLEY, 
With an Introductory Essay on the Organisation of the Early Church and 
the Evolution of the Reader, by the Rev. Joun Owen, Author of “ Evenings 
with the Sceptics.* Demy 8vo, cloth, price 72, 6d. net, 


PLEA FOR A SIMPLER LIFE. By George 


8. Keiru, M.D., F.R.C.P.E, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE AGED POOR. 


By Greorrrry Drage, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


MONEY AND MONETARY PROBLEMS. 


By J. Suretp Nrcuoxsoy, M.A., D.Sec., Professor of Political Eeonomy in 
the University of Edinburgh, Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


DYNAMICS. ByP. G. Tait, M.A., Professor 


of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d, 


| MILK: its Nature and Composition. By 


CO. M, Argman, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, prica 3s, 6d, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


FUNGI. By M, 0. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 
price 14s, 


JULIAN HOME. A Tale of College Life. 


By Freperic W. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury Fourteenth Edition, with 
10 Full-page Mlustrations by Stanley Berkeley. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, price 6s, 


NOTES ON THE DISTRICT OF MENTEITH. 


By R. B, Cunnincuamzg GrawaM, Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, paper covers, 
price 1s. ; cloth, price 23, 


O’SHEA’S GUIDE TO SPAIN AND PORTU- 


GAL. Edited-by. Jony Lomas, and. Revised by him during a Visit to the 
Peninsula this~year, ‘Tenth Edition, with Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 15s, 


BRIGHTON, AS I HAVE KNOWN IT. By 


George Auacustus Sata, Fecap. 8vo, paper covers, price ls, 


AN ISLE IN THE WATER. By Katharine 


Tynan. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 33. 6d. 


DR. QUANTRILL’S EXPERIMENT. The 


Chronic'e of a Second Marriage. By T. Inauis, Crown 8vo, cloth 
price 3s. 6d, 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW. By Blanche 


Lortus ToTTeENHAM. Orown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


THE VEIL OF LIBERTY. A Tale of the 


G‘rondins, “By Péronye. Crown 8v0, cloth, price 6s. 


MORTON VERLOST. By Marguerite 


Bryant. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 63, 


A MODERN CRUSADER. By Sophie F. F. 


VeitcH, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63, 


A COMMONPLACE GIRL. By Blanche 


Arxinson. Orown 8y0, cloth, price 63, 


JOHN DARKER. By Aubrey Lee. Crown 


8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


POSTE RESTANTE. By C. Y. Hargreaves. 


Crown 8v0, cloth, price 6s. 





STANDARD. EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, containing Photogravure Front ’s- 
pieces printed on Japanese Paper, bound in artcanvas, gilt top, price’2s. 6d, 
per Volume; or in full limp leather, gilt edges, price 3s, 6d. per Volume. 


[Vol, I. now ready. 


A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR BURROWS’S NEW WORK. 
THE HISTORY OF 


THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Montacu Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; Captain, R.N.; F.S.A, &.; “Officer de l’Instruction 
Publique,” France; Author of ‘‘ Commentaries on the History of England,” 
&c. Demy 8vo, 12s, 





THE EDINBURGH GIFFORD LECTURES, 1894-95. 
(FIRST SERIES.) 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. 


By ALEXANDER CaMPBELL Fraser, LL.D., Hon, D.O.L. Oxford; Emeritus 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


NEW WORK BY LIEUT.-COL. HAGGARD. 
UNDER CRESCENT AND STAR. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel ANDREW Haaearp, D.S.O., Author of ** Dodo and I,” 
“Tempest Torn,” &c. With a Portrait of the Author, crown Svo, 6s. | 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
TAFILET. 


The Narrative of a Journey of Explorat‘on to the Atlas Mountains and the 
Oases of the North-West Sahara, By Watrer B, Harris, F.R.G.S., Author 
of “‘A Journey through the Yemen,” ‘The Land of an African Sultan: 
Travels in Morocco,’ &c. With Illustrations by Maurice Romberg from 
Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and 2 Maps, Demy 8yo, 12s, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
POST MERIDIANA: AfternoonEssays. 


By Sir Hersert MaxwE Lt, Bart., M.P., Author of “ Meridiana: Noontide 
Essays,” “ Life of W. H. Smith,” ‘‘ A Duke of Britain,” &c. Post 8vo, 6s, 


NEW NOVEL BY DOROTHEA GERARD. 
THE WRONG MAN. 


By Dorotura Grrarp (Madame Longard de Longgarde), Author of “ Lady 
Baby,” “The Rich Miss RiddelJ,”’ &.; Joint-Author of ‘ Reata,” &c, 
Crown Svo, 6:, [Neat week. 


4 REPLY TO DEAN FARRAR’S “ BOOK OF DANIEL.” 


DANIEL IN THE CRITICS’ DEN. 


By Rozsert AnpERSON, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, Assistant Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropol's, Autkor of ‘‘The Coming Prince,” “ Human 
Destiny,” &. Small demy Svo, 4s, 6d. 


A STRANGE CAREER. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. 


By his Widow. With an Intrcduction by H. RrpEr Haaearp, Illustrated 
by John Wallace. Crown 8vo, 3°. 6d. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CHAPTERS IN AN 
ADVENTUROUS LIFE. 


Sir Richari Church in Italy and Greece, By E. M, Cource. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


STANDARD EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS, 


IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 
Now ready, DANIEL DERONDA, 3 vols. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONCON, 











HENRY FROWDE’S LIST. 


Under the Patronage of H.M. the King of Siam. 


SACRED BOOKS OF 
THE BUDDHISTS. 


Edited by F. MAX MULLER. 
VotumeE I, 


THE GATAKAMALA, or Birth-Stories of Buddha. 


Translated by Professor SPEYER. Demy 8vo, 103.6d. [To-day, 


Under the Patronage of H.H. the Mahdrdjah of Vizianagram. 


THE RIG-VEDA-SAMHITA, 


With Séyana’s Commentary. Edited by F. MAX MULLER. 
SEOOND EDITION, 4 vols. 4to, £8 8s. net, 


Price One Shilling net, 


THE OLD MISSIONARY: 
A Narrative. 
By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, M.A. 


“A descriptive study analogous to some of M. Paul Bourgzet’s ‘ Pastels ;’ pev- 
haps the best of these will be recalled to the memory of its readers. Sir Wluam 
Hunter’s pictures of life are studiously drawn, his human characters are de- 
ecrived with sympathy and simplicity.”—Times. 

“Tt brings back the flavour of old days, old scenes, cld memories; the full 
pulsing life of the district. He has the rare faculty of seeing things in p'ace cf 
shadows; his characters are living men,”—Academy. 

“Those who know India and Indian life, its joys and sorrows, will have their 
associations touched and their memories awakeu:d.”—Lance 

“A delightful but pathetic episode of Anglo-Indian life.”— Admiralty and Horse 
Guards Gazette. 

“A most interesting story; true to nature and grace in every detail.”—Asiatic 
Quarterly Review. 

“A powerful romance fashioned with ce’icate art.”—Calcutta Englishman, 


UNIFORM WITH THE OXFORD EDITIONS 
OF SHAKESPEARE, LONGFELLOW, AND SCOTT. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES, 
Edited by THOMAS HUTCHINSON, M.A. 


It is issued in the Following Sizes :— 8. d. 

1, WHITE PAPER EDITION, Emerald Type, crown 8yo, cloth boards... 3 6 
2, OXFORD INDIA PAPER EDITION, Emerald Type, crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, red under gilt edges 10 6 

3, MINIATURE EDITION ON OXFORD INDIA PAPE 

32mo, 5 vols., in Drop Case, cloth, gilt edges ........ 

And in various superior bindings, at all Booksell 


cR, Emerald Type, 
Nalguvinen ee ae 


UNIFORM WITH THE THUMB PRAYER-BOOK. 
NEW THUMB EDITIONS. 


128mo (2% by 1} by 4 inches.) 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Four 


Books by THomas A Kempis. A Revised Translation from the Original 
Latin, With Index of Scriptural Quotations, &c, Printed on Oxford India 
Paper. Issued in various bindings from 1s. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in 


Verse for the Sundays and Holy Days thronghont the Year. By Joun 
KesLE. Oomplete Edition. Printed on Oxford India Paper, Issued in 
various bindings from 1s. net. 
“ Little masterpieces ; anything more perfect than these tiny volumes, with their 
clear type, we have not seen.”’—St, James’s Gazette, 


** Being printed on the famous Oxford India paper, these little books are indeed 
things of beauty.”—Family Churchman, 


“It would be difficult to select more desirable s; ec'mens of the modern binding 
and typography.”’—Standard, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 





COMPLETION OF THE REVISED VERSION OF 
THE BIBLE. 
JUST PUBLISHED, IN FOUR SIZES, 


THE REVISED VERSION 
OF THE APOCRYPHA. 


1, PIOA. ROYAL €@vo. With wide margins, Cloth boards, red edges... 10 6 
2, PICA. DEMY Svo. Cloth boards, red edges....ccccesecococccscscoecee pececbieate 76 
| 3. MINION. OROWN 8vo, Cloth boards, red etges .......cccceccccsecessesserees 36 


| 4 RUBY. Oloth HORII Ry BON COIN aise secs ccsnscesvasessctsesovccctsonscecce 


And in superior bindings, at all Booksellers’. 


16mo. 


Published by 
HENRY FROWDE, C. J. CLAY and SONS, 
OXFORD WAREHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 
AMEN CORNER, LONDON. AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LTD., PUBLISHERS, 











NOW READY, with Frontispiece and Illustrations, handsome cloth, 16s, 


A MANUAL OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 


For the Use of Students and General Readers. 


BY 
PERCY GARDNER, FRANK BYRON JEVONS, 
M.A., Litt.D., AND M.A., Litt.D., 
Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical Archwology Classical Tutor in the University of Durham. 


in the University of Oxford, 


General Contents :—Surroundings of Greek Life—Religion and Mythology—Cultus—Course of Life—Commerce—Constitutional 
and Legal Antiquities—S!avery—War—The Theatre. 


PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE ARYAN PEOPLES. A Manual 


of Comparative Philology and the Earliest Culture. By Dr. O. SCHRADER, of Jena. Trans'ated from the SECOND GERMAN EDITION by F. B. 
JEVONS, M.A., Litt.D, In large 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 


“Dr. Schrader’s great work.”—Times, 
“It would be hard to find any book more to be recommended to the early student in Philology and Prehistoric Archwology.”—Classical Review, 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES (A MANUAL OF). By William Ramsay, M.A., 


late Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. Revised and Edited by RODOLFO Bo JIANI, D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D., &c., mr i of Olassic ut 
Topography in the University of Rome. FIFTEENTH EDITION, 10s 6d, 


“The chief interest in the New Edition cantres in the chapter on Roman Topoarapny, which has been entirely rewritten by Professor Lancran1, the greatet 
living authority on this subject..,,... It is the BEST and HANDIEST guide yct produced,’’—Athenzum, 


4 s - 
A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. From the Earliest Period to 
the Death of Demosthenes. By F. B, JEVONS, M.A., Litt.D. SECOND EDITION, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
“Beyond all question THE BEST HISTORY of Greek literature published.”—Spectator. 
“Mr. Jevons’s work is distinguished by the Author’s THOROUGH ACQUAINTANCE WITH TH® OLD WRITERS...... His great merit lies in his EXCELLENT FXPCSITION 
of the POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CAUSES concerned in the development of the Literature uf Greec2,”—LBerlin P hilologische Wochenschrist, 














A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. From the Earliest Period to 


the Times of the Antonines. By the Rev. 0. T. CRUTTWE&LL, M.A., formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. FIFTH EDITION, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
“Mr, CRUTTWELL has done a REAL SERVICE to all students of the Latin language and literature......F ULL of good scholarship and good criticism,”—Athenzum, 


SPECIMENS OF ROMAN LITERATURE: Prose Writers and Poets. 


From the Earliest Period to the Times of the Autonines. Part I. ROMAN THOUGHT: Religion, Philosophy, Art, 6. Part If, KOMAN STYLE: 
Descriptive, Rhetorical, Humorous, 5s. SECOND EDITION. Edited by C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., and PEAKE BANTON, M.A. 
“ A work which is not only useful but necessary. The sound judgment exercised in plan and seleciion culls for hearty commendation,”—Saturday Review. 


*,* KEY to PART II., PERIOD II., may now be had (by Tutors only) on application to the Publishers, Price 2s, 6d, 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. 
Cc. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., former!y Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, handsome cloth, 2ls, 

“Mr, Oruttwell has accomplished his task with REMARKABLE success. His History is EMINENTLY READABLE...... Axounps in eloquent passages,”—Athenzuin. 

“The author has accomplished his task ADMIRABLY. I do not know how more could be offered to the general reader than is contained in these 650 pages.” — 
Professor A. HARNACK, 1n the Theologische Literaturzeitung. 

“The sections on the Apostolic Fathers, the Apologists, and the Alexandrian writers are VERY SUCCESSFUL and fall of instruction. The trans'ations wi. h 
enrich the work—the Didaché, the Letter from the C»urches of Lyon and Vienne, and the extracts from the lately discovered ‘Gosze!l of Peter ’—will certain!y be 
heartily welcomcd by many readers, ”—Theologisches Literaturblatt, 


THE VOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY: or, Student’s Book of Reference. 


On the Basis of Professor FLEMING’S Vocabulary. Reconstructed and partly Rewrit ia by HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral Ph ly 
eopby in the University of Edinburgh, FIFTH EDITION, 10s. 61, 


OPEN-AIR STUDIES: an Introduction to Geology Out-of-Doors. Ey 
GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.8., Professor of Geology in the Royal College of Science for Ireland, With 12 Full-page Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, handsome cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“The FASCINATING ‘ OPEN-AIR STUDIES’ of ProFEssoR CoLE give the subject a glow of an’mation......Cannot fail to arouse a KEEN INTEREST in geolozy,”— 

Geological Magazine, ‘‘ THIS CHARMING BOOK.”—Freeman’s Journal, 

“ A book that may very well make the leisure time of even the tourist a SOURCE OF INSTRUCTION AND PLEASURE—not for one year only, but for a wHoLE 

LIFETIME.” —Glasgow Heral 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC TEXTBOOKS. 


By Professor A. JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.E.E., F.R.S.E. 


Glasgow and West of Scotiand Technical Co'lege, In crown 8vo, cloth. 


JAMIESON’S STEAM & STEAM ENGINES| JAMIESON’S APPLIED MECHANICS (for 


(Advanced Textbsok on). With numerous L[ilustrations and Examination | Advanced . udexts), With very numerous Illustrations and Examp:‘es, 
Papers. TENTH SOYFEONs 8s, 6d, Vol. L., 7s. 


«The nest book yet published forthe nse of stadente."—Brgineor | JAMIESON’S APPLIED MECHANICS (Intro- 

















“ Profesror Jamicron fascinates the reader by his CLEARNESS OF CONCEPTION | aha With very numerous: Ilustrat ua & t > 
AND SIMPLICITY OF FXPRESSION. His treatment recalls the lectu:ing of Fara- | peat £8 EDITION, i. bd, al lous & xamination Papers. 
day.’ —Athenzum, | * Nothing is taken for granted...... The work has very ~~. aeons which 
may be condensed into the one word § cLraR.’”—Science and Art 


JAMIESON’S ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF | JAMIESON’S MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 


STEAM AND THE STESM ENGINE. With very numerous Llustrations | i" 
- hfe? Loaf N, 33, 6d. | TRICITY. With 246 Illustrations aud Examination Papers. THIRD 
and Exawination Papers, FOUnIE EDITION“, $ | EDITION, 33. 6d. “A THOROUGHLY TRUSTWORTHY textbook,”—Nature, 
‘Quite the r1anT sort of book.” —Engineer. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN :& CO. 
Thoughts and Aspirations of the 


A q+ Selections from the Religious Writings cf the World. 
QS: kaited by W. OC. COUPLAND, D.gc., M.A. Pp. xvi.-716. 


Large 8yvo, 10s, 6d, 


The Greater Victorian Poets 


(Tennyson, Browning, Mat. Arnold). 


By Professor HUGH WALKER, M.A. 7s. 6d. .The Master of Balliol writes: 
“T do not think there exists anywhere else so comprehensive and complete ar 
anah sis of the poetic qualities of these writers, and also of their relations to 
tie thought and life of the time.” 


The Private Life of Warren 


H ti By Sir CHARLES LAWSON. Fully Illustrated, 
as Ings. 10s. 6d. ‘‘Most ample historical information, ad- 
mirably illustrated. The biographical sketches of Hastings’ contemporaries are 
valuable contributions to literature.”"-—GLasaow HERALD, 


Constitutional History and Con- 
stitution of the Church of England. 


By Dr. F. MAKOWER. 15:. “A most learned and exhaustive treatise. 
Great good sense and abundant learning are Dr. Makower’s leading character- 
istics, and no Anglican divine should fail to make himself acquainted with this 
exhaustive mavens which is quite indispensable to him if he desires to 
study the histcry of his Church.” —ATHENZUM. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY EARL NELSON. 


The Oxford Church Movement. 


By the late G. WAKELING. 8ro, 7s. 6d. [The Author] ‘seems to have 
done hard work in connection with the events he records. The book will have 
a large circulation, Sketches of men abound: and perhaps asa memorial of 
such forgotten names these Recollections will deserve the sale they are pretty 
certain to have."—DalL¥ CHRONICLE, 


IMPORTANT WORK ON CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 
Catholic Socialism. 


By Professor NITTI. Translated. With Introduction by Professor D. G. 
RITCHIE, M.A. (Oxon). 10s, 6d, “There in no book in the English language 
from which the same information can be obtained, Thoroughly reodable.”— 
Economic Review. “A critical study of all the more tmportant types of 
Socialism.”"—Times, “The title does not ful'y suggest the range of its con- 
tents. The general epithet ‘Christian’ might with advantage be substituted 
Jor Catholic. A treatise of great practical value.”—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


Feudal England: Historical 
Studies on the XIth and XIIth Centuries. 


By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A. Large 8vo, 12s, 6d. ‘* It contains some of 
the most important contributions that have been made of late years to the 
earlier chapters of English Listory.’—ATHENZUM, } 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SOCIAL ENGLAND SERIES.-~ + 


The King’s Peace: a Historical 
Sketch of the English Law Courts. 


By F, A. INDERWIOK, Q.C. With 16 Plates, 4s. 6d. 
LIBRARY OF EARLY ENGLISH WRITERS. Vol. I. 


Richard Rolle, of Hampole, an 
English Father of the Church, and ‘his 


Followers. Edited.by Professor 0. HORSTMAN, 10s, 6d. 


Vergil in the Middle Ages. 


By Professor D. COMPARETTI. With Introduction by Professor 
ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A. 7s, 6d. 


Nature versus Natural Selection: 
an Ersay on Organic Evolution. By CHARLES OLEMENT COE, 
Pp. xii.-592, Index (20 pp.), 10s. 6d. . 

By BROOKS ADAMS, 


Civilisation and Decay. 2s 
Mo . al Pathology. By AvE. GILES, M.D., B.Sc. 2s..6d, 
Economics and Socialism. 


By F. U. LAYCOOK, LL.B. 7s,6d, ‘*.A most masterly exposition,’—LIBERAL. 


Punishment and Reformation. 


By F. H. WINES, LL.D. 6s. 


How it Can be Done; or, Prac- 


tical Socialism. 9 hoe a (of Roby and Co., 


The New Kingdom. Baa, 
Social Science & Social Schemes. 


By JAS, MCCLELLAND. 3s. 6d. 
NEW NOVELS BY MRS. EVANS, each 8s. 6d. 


(1.) CONFESSION. | (2.) TRANSPLANTED MANNERS. 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


STORIES FOR TEN-YEAR-OLDS. By Frances W. SaunpeErs, 2s, 6d, net. 


By RAYMOND JAOBERNS, 
(1.) MISTS: a Series of Legends. 2s. 6d, 
(2.) AN UNCUT DIAMOND: Stories, 2s, $d. 
(3.) WITCH DEMONIA: Fairy Tales. Illustrated, 33. 6d. 


& WOMAN’S WORDS TO WOMEN ON THE CARE OF THEJR HEALTH IN 
ENGLAND AND ANDIA. Pv Mary Scuaruies, M.D., B.S. 


The BOOK of NONSENSE. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN’ and CO. ‘Ltd. London. « 


FREDERICK WARNE AND CO,’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW BOOK BY MRS. BURNETT. 
HER LONGEST AND MOST NOTABLE WORK SINCVE “ FAUNTLEROY,” 


TWO LITTLE PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS. 


By Frances Hopeson Burnett, Anthor of * Little Lord Fauntl ed 
With 12 Original Illustrations by R. W. Macbeth, ARAA, os yaw ly nee 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s, ? 
In ‘‘Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress” Mrs, Burnett is at her best. The event. 
ful pilgrimage of the hero and heroine, a little orphan boy and his sister, and 
their wonderful adventures, are told in the anthor’s well-known delightful 
manner, 
Maraaret E. SAnGstEr writes :—‘* The day we first read it will stand ever after 
among the red-letter days of life. It is a strong, sweet, true book, touching the 
high-water mark of excellence, and sure to become a popular favourite,” 


LANCASHIRE IDYLLS. By Marshall 


Martuer, Author of “‘ Popular Studies of the Nineteenth Century Press,” 
‘John Ruskin,” &c. In crown 8yo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 63 . 
“ None of Lancashire’s many-talented sons have done her a truer service than 
Mr. Mather in handing down to posterity these altogether delightful sketches of 
peasant life in a corner of her wide-reaching borders.”—Birmingham Gazette, 


A STIRRING LANCASHIRE STORY. 


The SHUTTLE of FATE. By Caroline 


Masters. With Original Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. In large 
8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 3s, 6d, ’ pam 
The authoress, in dealing with the stirring episodes arising out of a strike in 
one of the vast cotton manufacturing districts, has woven together a story of in- 
tensely dramatic interest, replete with character study, and full of incident of a 
nature to rivet the reader’s attention. - No stronger story of Lancashire life nag 
been written since Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett’s ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowries,” 


PAUL HERIOT’S PICTURES. By Alison 


McLean, Author of “ Qaiet Stories from an Old Woman's Garden.” With 

Original Illustrations by H. R. Steer, R.I. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 33, 6d, 

** The authoress tells her tales with a simplicity and grace, an old-world senti. 

ment, that give to these stories the fragrance of pot-pourri, the charm of 

cottage flowers, the wistful prettiness of an old-fashioned water-colour sketch,” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


A VERACIOUS AOCOUNT OF AN ORIGINAL BET. 


An ORIGINAL WAGER. By a Vagabond. 


bie original Illustrations by Georges Michelot. In crown 8r0, cloth gilt, 


“ An Original Wager,” by a Vagabond, is an account of a unique exparience. 
In consequence of a het with some sporting friends the author undertook to spend 
six weeks in France, during which time he agreed to earn his living solely and 
simply by utilising his capacities as an amateur sportsman. The stories of his 
difficulties and trials, and his ultimate success, is told with brightness and 
vivacity. One of the most amusing incidents is the twenty kilometre race which 
he rode on horseback against the champion lady cyclist of the world. 


The STORY of KING ARTHUR and his 


KNIGHTS. Oompiled and arranged by James Knowres (J.T.K.) Eighth 
Edition, with a New Prefatory Note, &c. Printed = the Ballantyne Press, 
from new typ», laid paper, 320 pp., large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top; 33. 6d, 
“ As a successful effort to arrange the tales ina consecat've narrative,’ whilst 
retaining the charm, directness, and simplicity of the old versions, the book 
never been surpassed,’’—Manchester Courier. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S PICTURE 


BOOKS. The late R. Caldecotv’s inimitable Picture Books are now issued 
in the following three styles :— 

Ist. In two Six-Shilling Volumes, large square crown 4to, handsome 
binding, coloured edges, each containing 48 Coloured Pictures and innumer- 
able Outline Sketches. 

2nd. In four Two-and-Sixpenny Volumes large sqnare crown 4to, hand- 
some binding, coloured edges, each containing 24 Coloured Pictures and 
numerous Ont)line Sketches. 

3:d..In 16 Sixpenny Volumes, sewed, picture covers, each containing Six 
Coloured Pictures and numerous Outline Sketches. 

List of titles on application. 


EDWARD LEAR’S NONSENSE BOOKS. 
Thirtieth 


Edition, re-issued in its Original Form, with 110 Droll Ilustrations, printed 
in Black and White, with full Letterpress Descriptions. In oblong 4to, 
cloth gilt, 6s, 


MORE NONSENSE. Fourth Edition. 104 


pages of Droll Illustrations, with full Letterpress Descriptions and an 
Original Preface. In oblong 4to, cloth gilt, 6s, 


NONSENSE SONGS and STORIES. Ninth 


Edition. With Additional Songs and Illustrations, and an Introduction by 
Sir Epwarp Stracuey, Bart. In large fcap, ito, 3s, 6d. 


NONSENSE BOTANY and NONSENSE 


ALPHABETS, Fifth Editio>, With 162 Illustrations, In large fcap. 4to, 
gilt, 3s, 6d. 


LEAR’S NONSENSE BIRTHDAY BOOK. A 


Humorous Volume of Edward Lear’s famous Nonsense Rhymes and Verses. 
Collected and arranged so as to form a Daily Record. With Interleaved 
Diary for Signatures. In square fcap, 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 33, 6d. ; 
or French morocco, 53, 


The OWL and the PUSSY CAT, and The 
DUCK and the KANGAROO: Nonfense Droileries. Humorously illus- 
trated by W. Foster. In small 4to, coloured picture cover, ls, 

*,* Frederick Warne and Co.’s complete Catalogue, containing 
large selection of works in all. departments of literature, post-free on 
application. 


London: FREDERICK:-WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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CO.’S STANDARD BOOKS. 
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By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James the Second. 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 5s. | CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 
STUDENT’S EDITION, 2 vols, cr. 8vo, 8. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo0, £4 


12s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols, cr.8vo, 16s, 


ESSAYS. 


STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol. cr.8vo,6s. ] CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 

PE£OPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 8s, 24s. 

— AN EDITION, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, | LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
Be 


ESSAYS; with LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 


Sg oe in 1 vol. 

AUTHORISED EDITION, cr. 8vo, 28.64, | “ SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION, With 
or 3s, 6d., gilt eiges, Portrait and Illustrations to the 

POPULAR EDITION, cr. 8vo, 2s, 6d. “Lays.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, feap. 4to, 10s, 6d. 

Bijou Edition, 18mo, 2s, 6d , gilt top. 

Populer Edition, feap. 4to, 64., sewed ; 1s., cloth. 
IUustrated by J. R, Weguelip, crown 8yo, 3s, 6d., cloth extra, gilt edzes. 
Annotated Kdition, feap, 8vo, 1s., sewed; 1s. 6d., cloth, 


COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, CABINET EDITION, 16 vols, post 8vo, 
£5 5s, £4 16s, 














The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY. By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TRevetyay, Bart., M.P. 


POPULAR EDITION, cr 8vo, 2s. 6d. CABINET EDITION, 2 vols.p'st 8vo, 12s, 
STUDENT’S EDITION, cr 8vo, 6s. LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols, 840, 363. 





By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, each, 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 


ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8yvo, 33, 6d. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN of the SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. eavh, 


CASSAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 7s, 1834-1881, 2 vols. eruwn 8vo, 7s. 





By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £7 4s. 
CABINEL EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8yvo, 6s; each, (ENGLAND, 7 vols.; 
IRELAND, 5 vols.) 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, 10 vols. crown 8vo, 
63 each. 


h 
HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and 


PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660, Vol. 1, 1649-1651. 8vo, 21s, 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


With 378 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 123, 








By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870, 3 vols, 8vo, 18s. 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 


Period I.—MEDIZVAL MON-| Period III.—CONSTITU- 
AROBY, A.D. 449 to 1485, 4s. 6d. TIONAL MONARCBHY, 1689 to 1837. 


Z 7s. 6d. 
Period II.—PERSONAL MON- Period IV —The GROWTH of 
ARCHY, 1485 to 1688, 5a. DEMOORAOY, 1837 to 1880, 6s. 


By the Rt. Hon. A. H. DYKE ACLAND, MP., 
and CYRIL RANSOME. 


A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the POLI- 
TICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1894, Crown 8ro, 6s, 
By CYRIL RANSOME. 

A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


the EARLIEST TIMES to the PRESENT DAY. For the Use of Upper and 
og Forms of Schools. With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, &c. Crown 8vo, 
3s, Ed, 

Or, in Two Parts, 2s.each. PartI. TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH, 
A.D, 1608, Part II. A.D. 1603 to 1887, 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL REVO- 


LUTION of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND, With Memoir 
of the Author by Bensamrn Jowett, D.D, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 
and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vols, crown Svo, 24s. 
By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 5 Plates and 29 Illustrations in 
the Text, 8vo, 18s. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition, Recomposed Throughout, Enlarged 
and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a Full Index, by the 
Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


Part I. DEDUCTION, 4s, l Part II. INDUCTION, 6s, 6d, 




















By JAMES SULLY. 
The HUMAN MIND: a Text-Book of Psycho- 


logy. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. 8yvo, 9s. 
STUDIES of CHILDHOOD. §8vo, 10s. 6d. 


[Just published. 


—_—___ 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols, 8vo, 302. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s, 64, 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. €d. 


By the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
The FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF; being 


Notes Introductory to the Study of Thelogy. 8vo, 12s. 6d, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London and New York. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, 
Bart, P.R.A. 


An Illustrated Chronicle by Ernest 
Ruys, with Prefatory Essay by F. G. 
SrepHens. Super-royal 4to, with 120 
Illustrations, including 15 Photo- 
gravures, printed at the Chiswick 
Press, £3 38s. Also 85 Copies on Large 
Paper, with duplicate proofs on India 
Paper, £5 5s. net. 


THE ART OF VELASQUEZ. 
A Critical Study. By R. A. M. Steven- 
son. Sumptuously printed on Hand- 
made Paper at the Chiswick Press. 
20 Photogravure Plates and an Appen- 
dix of 50 Full-Page Illustrations, 4to. 
506 Copies only. £2 5s. net. 


MASTERPIECES OF 
THE GREAT ARTISTS. 


A Selection of the most Celebrated 
Pictures of the Old Masters, A.D. 
1400-1700, Reproduced directly from 
the Original Pictures. With Descrip- 
tions and Introduction by Mrs. ARTHUR 
Bell (N. D'Anvers). With 43 Illus- 
trations, including 8 Photogravures, 
Small Columbia 8vo, binding by 
Gleeson White, 21s. net. 


ETCHING IN ENGLAND. 

By Freprrick Wrepmorre. A Survey 
of the Art of Etching as understood in 
England by its finer practitioners, from 
Turner and Girtin to the present time. 
With 50 Reproductions. Binding by 
Gleeson White. Small crown 4to, 
8s. 6d. net. 


PICTURE POSTERS. 
A Handbook on the History of the 
Illustrated Placard. With numerous 
Reproductions of the most Artistic 
Examples of all Countries. By C. T. 
J. Hiarr. Large 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SIR EDWARD | 
BURNE-JONES, BART. : 


A Record and Review. By Matconm 
Bett. Third Edition. Binding by 
Gleeson White. Small columbier 
8vo, 21s. net. 


RAPHAEL’S MADONNAS, 


and other Great Pictures. Repro- 
duced from the Original Paintings. 
With a Life of Raphael and an Account 
of his Chief Works. By Karu Karoty, 
with 53 Illustrations including 9 Photo- 
gravures. Small columbier 8vo, binding 
by Gleeson White, 21s. net. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, WITH 
ADDITIONAL POEMS. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 


By Aperaine A. Procter. New Edi- 
tion, with additional Poems not hither- 
to included, and Illustrations by Ida 
Lovering. Crown 8vo, cloth, binding 
by Gleeson White, gilt edges, 5s. 


HARALD THE VIKING. 
A Book for Boys. By Capt. C. Youne. 
With 10 Illustrations by J. Williamson. 
Crown 8r0, handsomely bound, 5s. 


A BOOK OF OLD-TIME 
NURSERY RHYMES. 


Set to Music by Joszpy S. Moorar. 
With Decorated Pages by Paul Wood- 
roffe. Oblong folio, 5s. 32 Copies on 
Japanese vellum, with special binding, 
21s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE EX- 
LIBRIS SERIES. 


Edited by GLEESON WHITE. 
Imperial 16mo. 


MODERN BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION. 


By Josrru Pennewu. Profusely Illus- 
trated with Examples of the Work 
of Modern Artists, including many 
hitherto unpublished. 10. 6d. net. 
*,* Also 125 Tall-Paper Copies, 21s, net. 


LADIES’ BOOK-PLATES. 


By Norna Laxsoucuerx. With over 
150 Illustrations, including several 
printed from the Copper-Plates. 8s. 6d. 
net. Presentation Edition, in special 
binding by Gleeson White, gilt, 10s. net. 
[Immediately. 
*,* Also 75 Tall Copies on Japanese 
vellum at 25s. net. 


ALPHABETS. 

A Handbook of Lettering, compiled 
for the use of Artists, Designers, 
Handicraftsmen, and Students. With 
complete Historical and Practical 
Descriptions. By Epwarp F. STRANGE. 
With more than 200 Illustrations. 
Imperial 16mo, 8s. 6d. net. 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S 
eOKNS. WORKS. 


ihe panies in 2 vols., Fourth Edition, 
cap. 880, 93. 
THE ROD, THE ROOT, 

AND THE FLOWER. 


Feap. 8vo, 52. 


THE UNKNOWN EROS, 


and other Poems. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, 
2s, 6d. 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


£ixth Edi ion, feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 
EROS AND PSYCHE: 


A Poem in Twelve Measures. The Story 
done into Engiish from the Lat n of Apuleius, 
Second Edition, Revi-ed. Printed on hand. 
made paper at the Chiswick Press. Feap. 
8vo, 53. net. 


SHORTER POEMS. 
Fourth Edition, with Book V. now added for 
the first time. Fcap. 8:0, printed on hand. 
made paper, 5s. net. 


ACHILLES IN SCYROS. 


New Editicn, tcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, net. 


EDEN. 


An Oratorio, composed by ©. Villiers Stan- 
ford. Words only by R. Bridges, Feup, 
8vo, paper wrapper, 23. ne‘. 


THE DIARY OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 


Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. 
by the Rev. Mynors Bricur, M.A. 
With Lord Brarsrooxe’s Notes. 
Edited, with Additions, by Henry B. 
Wueattey, F.S A. 6 vols. now ready. 
Demy 8vo, 103. 64. each. 

[ Vol. VIL. in the press. 


To be comp'eted in 9 vols, including Index Vol, 
dewy 8vo, with Portraits and other I lustrations. 


HISTORY of the CITY of 
ROME in the MIDDLE AGES 


By FrrpINAND GrEG@oROVIUs. Trans- 
lated from the Fourth German Edition 
by Anniz Hamitton. Vols. I-III. 
crown 8vo, 6s. each net. 
Vol. IIL. from A.D. 800 to A.D. 1000. 
[Just published. 


“ A very welcome translaticn of a well-known and 
rmouch-esteemed German work which has long taken 








BRYAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL & 
CRITICAL DICTIONARY 


OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 
With the List of Cyphers, Monograms, 
and Marks. By Micuaret Bryan. Im- 
perial 8vo. New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and Enlarged by R. E. Gravuzs, 
of the British Museum; and Watters 
Azmstrona, B.A. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 
buckram, £3 3s. 

**The new edition of Bryan is an enormous im. 
provement on the old one, and is a book which 
no collector and no public library can possibly do 
without.”—Times, 


VASARI’S LIVES 

OF THE MOST EMINENT PAIN. 
TERS, SCULPTORS, AND ARCHI.- 
TECTS. Translated from the Italian 
by Mrs. J. Fostrr. With Notes selected 
from various Commentators, and a 
Commentary by J. P. Ricutrr, Ph.D. 
6 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


DIDRON’S CHRISTIAN 
ICONOGRAPHY. 


A History of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages. Translated from the French by 
E. J. Minuinaton, and Completed, with 
Additions and Appendices, by Mar- 
GARET Stoxres. With upwards of 240 
Outline Engravings. 2 vols., 5s. each. 
“It is one of the most serviceable of bouks, and 


should pass at once into every art library, public or 
private, in the country.”—Magazine of Ait, 


FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME 
IN ENGLAND. 


A History of Dress to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. Third Edition, 
Enlarged and thoroughly Revised. By 
Viscount Ditton, V.P.S.A. Illustrated 
= above 700 Engravings. 2 vols., 5s. 
each. —_—-— 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S 
DISCOURSES 


AND OTHER LITERARY WORKS. 
Edited, with a Memoir, &c., by H. W. 
Bercuy. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
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With respect to actual methods of practice I will 
not incur the responsibility of dctermining them for 
you. We will take Lecnardo da Vinci's ‘ Treat se on 
Pui: ting’ for our first text-book, and I think you 
reed rot fear being misled by me if I ask you todo 
only what Leonard» bids, or wha; will be necessary 
to enable you to do his bidding.” —Rusxin’s Lectures 
on Art, at Ouford, vol. i. p. 25, 
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eye view of the progress of art, according to the 
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tes ed ascriptio:.s, and so ferth, and giving iz miny 
cas s quite p'cturesove accouns of the paiuters’ 
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